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Throw Out the Detective 


UR slogan for 1929 is—fewer and batter 

detective stories. In 1928, every novelist 

and short-story writer who knew how to 
spell “sleuth” wrote at least one detective story. 
Bookshops and circulating libraries were fetid with 
amateur crime. If you believe the newspapers, as 
soon as a treaty was signed, a president elected, or a 
“big deal” concluded, all hands called for detective 
stories as they used to call for grog. (There is an 
interesting relationship between Prohibition and the 
spread of the crime story which we won’t go into 
now.) Nervous indigestion is the national disease, 
and reading detective stories seems to have betome 
the national patent medicine for overwork and bore- 
dom. The baby calls for an all-day sucker and his 


parents for ten new detective stories. 


Ten, you notice, not one. There is no safety 
in one. 

If we could get a good detective story every time, 
the problem of what to do with our expanding lei- 
sure would be solved. As business grows honest, sci- 
entific, and dull, let literature deal more and more 
with the dishonest, tke improbable, and the unex- 
pected. ‘Thus the balanced life would be kept on an 
even keel! 

But the mystery story business needs an over- 
hauling before everyone can have his pet crime just 
when and as he needs it. One detective story is 
about as useful today as a single match on a wet 
day. The chances are ten to one against ignition. 
Nine out of ten of the current product miss fire or 
go out at the first flicker. Hence detective stories 
are bought by the bunch (which may please the 
publishers), and read three or four at a sitting in 
the hope of finding one worth going through with. 
You send your friend a good book—or four detec- 
tive stories. 

es & 


The difficulty goes deeper than over-production. 
We.-have some very ingenious writers who would 
surely be more original if they had a fair chance. 
But the public will not let them. ‘The public asks 
for mysteries, but it will not recognize a mystery 
as such unless there is a detective in it. “There must 
be a crime, a stupid detective, and a wise detective 
(or gifted amateur). Within such limits are 99 
out of a 100 mystery stories worked out, and all 
the other mysteries and all the other detectors, who 
are not detectives, left longing for the creative im- 
agination to make them into story. 

The way out is to get rid of the detective. He is a 
stock figure, like the clown in a circus, and when Poe 
invented him in the nineteenth century had his great 
uses, and still is useful. When he appears, we thrill 
by habit, just as we laugh by habit when the clowns 
runon. But he is no more indispensable to mystery 
than folk lore is to literature. Are lost pearl neck- 
laces, million dollar pictures, criminal influences, the 
only causes of mystery in modern experiences? No, 
but they, with others like them, are the only ones 
where a detective can function usefully. Cut out 
the detective and the number of mysteries suitable 
for good stories increases a hundred fold. The 
pursuit (for a mild example) of a wife’s elusive per- 
sonality by her loving but puzzled husband has a 
hundred variations, each of them exciting, but there 
is no job there for the detective. It is not the theft 
of a $100,000 from the bank which was its most 
interesting mystery, but some far more human com- 
plication for which the Board of Directors called 
in no professional expert in blood stains, cigar ashes, 


The Fishpools in Hesh Ka 


By Vircin1ta Moore 


HE fishpools in Heshbon 
Are beautiful to me. 


A dream makes intercession 
Continually. 


The waters of Heshbon 
Are gloomy and deep, 
Stillness folds its lily-pad 
And spotted fishes leap; 


And all day long the weeping 
Is like the fall of rain— 
Women for the fisherfolk 
Who will not come again. 


So still, so still, with held breath, 
The golden bass dart; 

Wider and wider a circle 

Swells from the pierced heart. 
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and deductive reasoning. List the really sensational, 
really mysterious happenings in your own experience, 
and ask how many of them involved the physical 
presence of a sleuth. When a writer calls in a de- 
tective he binds himself to the kind of story which 
fits a detective, and so ties his imagination fast to a 
symbol. 

Throw out the detective. Can him, as we have 
canned the black-whiskered villain, the duenna, the 
confidante, the pious child, and other conventions of 


(Continued on next page) 
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SMOND MacCartTuy 

itor, Life and Letters 

t that a biography is so entirely suit- 
the subject and occasion as that* which 
s the story of Thomas Hardy’s life from 
It has been compiled by his widow 
out of contemporary notes, letters, diaries, and 
memoranda, supplemented by information gathered 
from Hardy’s conversation over many years. It is 
an objective life which tells us the main turnings in 
his career and many little incidents in his past which 
impressed his imagination at the time. So then, we 
have at last the authentic facts which legend has 
distorted, and some material towards a history of 
his mind. In the case of every literary man a biog- 
raphy should be, as this book is, mainly the story of 
an imagination. It contains no praise of Hardy or 
of his work. Everything is left to speak for itself. 
In this it is a model which devoted survivors of great 
men would do well to follow. ‘The style is direct 
and unpretentious, and we are often conscious as 
we read that we are listening to the quietly striking 
or quaintly sardonic phrases of Hardy himself, as 
he talked and remembered. Many of the details 
in it are interesting even apart from their connec- 
tion with him, through belonging to bygone West 

country life. 

Let me state the main impression which the book 
leaves behind: that imagination is the faculty of 
taking an ell when experience has given only an 
inch, and that to th: interpreting poetic mind noth- 
ing ever happens in vain. Hardy’s life was unevent- 
ful. More striking things happen to a good many 
people in a year or two than happened to Hardy in 
fifty. He experienced no vicissitudes; he had no 
adventures. His career included no catastrophies; 
he experienced no deep disappointments, sudden ele- 
or occasions for great effort. His path was 
neither particularly rough nor particularly smooth. 
Judged from the point of view of success, for which 
he cared little, his career was a gentle gradient lead- 
ing slowly and steadily upwards; but as we follow 
its early stages side by side with him, with the excep- 
tion of, say, a brief disappointment over his first 
story, “The Poor Man and the Lady” (never pub- 
lished and now lost), another connected with a re- 
view of “Desperate Remedies” in the Spectator, 
there seem to be no stones on his path. He never 
forgot the bitter moment when he read that review. 


vatic NS, 


This is an absolutely anonymous story (it began) no 
assumption of a nom de plume which, might, at some future 
time, disgrace the family name, and still more the Christian 
name, of a repentant and remorseful novelist—and very 
right too. By all means let him bury the secret in the 
profoundest depths of his own heart, out of reach, if possi- 
ble, of his own consciousness, The law is hardly just which 
prevents Tindley Brothers from concealing their participa- 
tion also. 

The cause of this outburst which killed the book 
(a rather serious matter for Hardy since he had in- 
vested more than half his savings in it), was his 
having dared to. suppose that an unmarried lady 
owning an estate could have an illegitimate child. 
During most of his writing life he was worried by 
critics of this description. In order to get “Tess of 
the d’Ubervilles” accepted by the Graphic he had 
to make Angel Clare wheel Tess and the three milk- 
maids across the flooded lane in a wheelbarrow in- 
stead of carrying them, and the Graphic refused 
to print the chapter which describes the christening 





* THE EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY. 
By FLORENCE EmiILy Harpy. New York: 
millan Co. 1928. 


1840-1891. 
The Mac- 
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of Tess’s child. These incidents might, his wife 
says, have prepared him for the outcry which fol- 
lowed the publication of the book, which neverthe- 
less took him by surprise. The publication of 
“Tess,” in spite of its popularity, “was the begin- 
ning of the end of his career as a novelist.” The 
abuse which was emptied over him as an indecent 
writer after “Jude the Obscure” appeared made 
him resolve never to write fiction again. I remem- 
ber his telling me several years after that it was a 
resolve he would never alter. 

It is strange to observe in this biography what tiny 
incidents afterwards blossom into poems, how long 
these remain dormant in his mind before they flower 
in verse or prose, and how slight an experience is 
needed to start that inner process, thanks to which 
a writer finds a whole subject waiting for him long 
afterwards in the recesses of his consciousness: the 
shy smile of a girl met in a lane, the coppery gleam 
of another’s hair, the caresses and patronage of a 
fine lady in silks lavished upon a little boy, one 
harvest-supper with dancing and junketting in a 
great barn remembered from childhood, the talk of 
old men to whom the Napoleonic war had been a 
reality, a young woman riding recklessly beside the 
sea, an old quadrille whistled by a clerk in an office, 
and never forgotten—such are the things which 
count in the life of an artist. What is experience to 
most of us? Something which vanishing leaves 
nothing behind and ourselves the same as we were. 
Only that which has been enjoyed or suffered sym- 
bolically, as it were, remains with us; all the rest, 
the torments and triumphs, surprises and shocks, 
pleasures and pains, are gone, incorporated in us, 
doubtless, in some unrecognizable form like the din- 
ners we have eaten, but irrevocable in themselves, 
uncommunicable to others. Reading this life I have 
seemed to see in it a corroboration of Proust’s intui- 
tion, that the material of the artist lies in those frag- 
ments of the past which keep for him a representa- 
tive value, and that it is only through those queer 
little doors that he can enter into the presence of 
actualities and understand them. Present experience 
is a dream; the future a distraction; only memory 


can unlock the meaning of life. 
s&s fF 
[ spoke above of this book being in a measure the 
history of an artist’s imagination. Indeed, that is 


its principal value apart from satisfying our natural 
curiosity about the outline of Hardy’s life. Its in- 
terest is largely the same as that of Chekov’s note- 
books, for Mrs. Hardy has included the thoughts 
and incidents which Hardy jotted down, even be- 
fore he turned author. Sometimes these are facts 
about himself, sometimes reflections upon what he 
observes going on around him. He discovers that 
he is an artist very early, without knowing it and 
without knowing what the word means, for he notes 
of himself that he is much more interested in the 
emotions which life gives him than in life as a scien- 
tific game. This accounts for the odd lack of ambi- 
tion in him which puzzles his fellow clerks in the 
London architect’s office. Mrs. Hardy is probably 
right when she defines the characteristic which kept 
him from cultivating worldly relations as “aloof- 
ness” rather than “shyness.” We find him noting, 
“The world does not despise, it only neglects us,” 
and that “the poetry of a scene varies with the minds 
of the perceivers, indeed does not lie in the scene at 
all”; and of “a certain man” (surely he is think- 
ing of himself?) he notes that “he creeps away to 
a meeting with his own sensations; he feels himself 
shrinking into nothing when contemplating other 
people’s means of working. When he looks upon 
their ends he expands with triumph.” 

Later, when he has abandoned poetry as impossi- 
ble to sell and with the encouragement of his first 
wife turned from architecture to fiction, the notes 
become more obviously novelists’ material, or re- 
flections upon his craft. In Rotten Row he observes 
“how every now and then each woman, however 
interesting, puts on her battle face.” He copies out 
this sentence from Leslie Stephen, whose thought 
had a considerable influence upon him, to the effect 
that “the ultimate aim of the poet should be to touch 
our hearts by showing his own and not to exhibit 
his learning, or his fine taste, or his skill in mimick-- 
ing the notes of his predecessors,” a principle to 
which Hardy himself closely adhered when he re- 
turned to poetry. We find on January Ist, 1879, 
this significant entry: “A perception of the failure 
of things to be what they are meant to be lends them 
in place of the intended interest a new and greater 
interest of an unintended kind.” That reflection, 
and another that although the world does not seem 


‘ than three-quarters of an hour at the outside. 


to want his poetry he may be able to write poems 
which express the uncommon aspect of common 
things, clearly dwelt with him always. When he 
and his wife are staying in Lyme he records that 
they met a cheerful man who had turned his trou- 
sers hind part before because the knees had worn 
through; and encountered another old man, cer- 
tainly of the cheerful description who had under- 
gone an operation for cataract. Hardy is careful 
to preserve his words. 

It was like a red-hot needle in yer eye whilst he was 
doing it. But he wasn’t long about it. If he had been 
long I couldn’t ha’ beared it. He wasn’t a minute more 
When he 
had done one eye, ’a said, “Now my man you must make 
shift with that one, and be thankful you bain’t left wi’ 
narn.” So he didn’t do the other. And I’m glad ’a didn’t. 
Pve saved half crowns and half crowns out of number in 
only wanting one glass to my spectacles. T’other eye 
would never have paid the expenses of keeping en going. 

Here clearly we have the novelist with his note- 
book, as also in this snapshot of a man seen at a 
railway station: “His back, his legs, his hands, his 
face, were longing to be out of the world. His 
brain was not longihg to be out of the world, be- 
cause, like the brain of most people, it was the last 
part of his body to realize the situation.” When 
he goes to a society crush at Lady Jeunes, he notes 
characteristically, “But these women! If put into 
rough wrappers in a turnip field, where would their 
beauty be?” He notes at fashionable shows such as 
the Academy Private View that the people seem to 
be moving about “as under enchantment or as som- 
nambulists.” At a Ballet at the Alhambra he no- 
tices “the air of docile obedience on the faces of 
some of the dancing women, a passive resignation 
like that of a plodding horse as if long accustomed 
to correction: also marks of fatigue.” And he char- 
acteristically reflects that “the moral of actresses 
and dancers, etc., cannot be judged by the same 
standard as that of people who live slower lives. 
Living in a throbbing atmosphere they are perforce 
throbbed by it in spite of themselves.” 

When he visits some strolling players in Dorches- 
ter who are playing “Othello,” he notices that “Des- 
demona’s face still retains its anxiety about the sup- 
per that she has been cooking a few minutes earlier 
in a stove without”; and entering the circus in For- 
ington Field he describes it as follows: 

There is a dim haze in the tent, and the green grass 
in the middle, within the circular horse-track, looks amaz- 
ingly fresh in the artificial light. The damp orbits of the 
spectators’ eyes gleam in its rays. The clowns when “off,” 
lounge and smoke cigarettes, and chat with serious cynicism, 
and as if the necessity of their occupation to society at 
large were not to be questioned, their true domestic ex- 
pression being visible under the official expression given by 
the paint. ‘This sub-expression is one of good-humored 
pain. ° 

The world was aware that Hardy came of an 
ancient family which, like his d’Ubervilles, had for 
several generations come down in the world. But 
few realized that Hardy’s parents were far from 
being uncultivated. His father and his grandfather 
were in a humble way expert musicians and music 
played an important part in his own childhood. He 
used to play jigs at country weddings and fétes as 
a small boy. What is perhaps more surprising is 
that his mother when he was eight years old gave 
him Dryden’s Virgil, “Rasselas,’ and ‘Paul and 
Virginia.” He read also a book which he found 
called “A History of the Wars,” containing melo- 
dramatic prints of the Napoleonic wars, thus set- 
ting up that train of ideas in him which led to “The 
Trumpet Major” and “The Dynasts.” He seems 
to have been a quick scholar and to have acquired 
as a boy considerable knowledge of Latin, to which 
he added, while an apprentice to a local architect, 
more than a smattering of Greek. We find him 
getting up at five to study the classics for three hours 
before his work begins. Another fact, which we 
certainly did not realize before, is that he never felt 
acutely the pinch of poverty. His father was in a 
small way a solid and fairly prosperous man, and 
there seems little doubt that had Hardy decided to 
follow up his classical studies, money would have 
been found to send him to the university. 

Although this biography stops years before I knew 
him, the man in it seems the same as the older man 
I met. I remember well the excitement of ringing 
the bell at Max Gate one winter afternoon, and 
how well Hardy’s words, quoted above, about the 
disappointment of an expected interest being suc- 
ceeded by an interest of another kind, fitted my own 
experience on that occasion. Hardy was not im- 
pressive, and he was certainly not brilliant. One 
was of course a fool to have expected his talk to be 
remarkable; quick play of mind is not the charac- 


——e 


teristic of profoundly contemplative natures. Never. 
theless, I must have hung on his words, even to the 
detriment of my manners, for I remember distinctly 
the first Mrs. Hardy saying sharply at tea, “If yoy 
listen to what J am saying you will find it as wel] 
worth hearing as Mr. Hardy’s remarks.” No doubt 
she was right. Certainly nothing worth recording 
fell from his lips on that occasion. Later, however, 
every now and then, he would make a comment 
characteristic of himself. For instance, once when 
we met again, he had been rereading “Tom Jones,” 
“You remember Molly,” he asked me, “the village 
trollop about whom there are so many jokes in that 
book? It’s a most extraordinary thing, but Fielding 
seems to have quite forgotten that she was a wo- 
man.” There spoke, thought I, the novelist to 
whom village characters are human in a sense in 
which they cannot be even to the most intelligent 
writer of the squire class, and the poet to whom 
human nature is the most serious of themes. 
es Ss & 

I said that Hardy was not “clever.” Once after 
Andrew Lang had been to see him, he burst out in 
wonder at his guest’s cleverness. “Oh, he is a clever 
man! I suppose it comes partly from living in 
towns and meeting people. Do you think I should 
learn to talk like that if I lived in London?” There 
was no irony in the question. It was as simple as 
his remark one day when we were bicycling to- 
gether past a spot which he had described in “Tess”: 
“Tf I had known that book was going to make such 
an impression, I would have made it into a really 
good book.” When I first knew him his fame rested 
almost entirely on his novels, and it gave him par- 
ticular pleasure to hear that anyone had appreciated 
his poems. He told me with pride that Swinburne 
had liked ““The Slow Nature” in “Wessex Poems.” 
I heard him read one or two of them aloud and a 
poem or two by Browning whom he much admired. 
He read in a curious simple sing-song, emphasizing 
the meter, as though it was a country jig to which 
the words danced—not dramatically. He liked in- 
tercourse between literary admirers and himself to 
be, if possible, on the simplest footing, and he was 
relieved when homage was over, and talk settled 
down to an easy give and take level. This prefer- 
ence made him avoid houses and occasions where he 
ran the risk of being treated as a famous man. He 
was aloof, but faithful in his likings. He did not 
like being called a pessimist, but a buoyant and con- 
fident attitude towards life seemed to him unintelli- 
gent. I remember his repeating a long argument 
he had had with Meredith, in which he thought he 
had got the better of it. Oddly enough, Meredith, 
whom I saw shortly afterwards, considered that he 
had borne off the victory. Hardy’s “reasonable 
resignation” must have seemed to him a tame and 
gloomy response to life. Talking about fame and 
the surprising limitations of even a wide renown, 
Hardy told me that once he and Kipling were look- 
ing for a possible house for the latter. ‘They came 
upon one which Kipling fancied. Hardy lingered 
behind, and on rejoining Kipling, told him that he 
had tried to propitiate the owner by saying: “You 
may be interested to know that that gentleman who 
wants the house is Mr. Kipling,” who had then re- 
plied, “And who is Mr, Kipling?” Kipling burst 
into a roar of laughter. “J thought I might have 
a better chance if I told him I had been brought by 
Mr. Hardy; and I, too, was asked, “But who is 
Mr. Hardy?” Well, we at any rate know who 
he is. 





Throw Out the Detective 
(Continued from preceding page) 
fiction; or better, save him for situations where he 
is indispensable. Let the mystery tale go free. 

The difficulty is the audience. We are children 
when we read, and ask for symbols. Give up the 
craving (now merely a bad habit) for Inspector A, 
and Mr. Van B the eccentric connoisseur, and the 
red-faced blundering policeman X, and you will 
begin to get real stories—especially if you will 
stretch your imagination to take in the great mys- 
teries that lie beyond murder and blackmail and 
theft. Mr. Bolitho has shown what can be done 
with only a partial release, in his “Murder for 
Profit,” where he has kept crime but studied the 
mystery of motive not the means of detection. Mr. 
Priestley has written an excellent mystery story, 
“The Old Dark House,” without a detective or 4 
crime. ‘That was the reason for its seeming fresh- 
ness as one read. But there are a hundred roads for 
a mystery story to travel if it doesn’t have to carry 
a detective on its back. 
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Glands and Rejuvenation 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE. By Serce Voro- 
noFF, M. D. Translated by G. Grsrer Ram- 
pauD, M. D. New York: Brentano’s. 1928. 


Reviewed by L. Morris FisHpein, M. D. 


Editor, Journal of the American Medical Association 


“sb IFE can be prolonged, Sex intensified, and 
Death delayed.” Thus shouts the gleam- 
ing red jacket of Doctor Voronoff’s new 

book. ‘The translator in his introduction assures the 

reader that the eminent Voronoff has always tried 
to avoid publicity, and that thus far all communica- 
tions regarding his work have been made before 
medical or scientific bodies or have been published 
in scientific books intended for scientists. The facts 
are that Voronoff has constantly lent himself to 
newspaper publicity and interview, that he has been 
more thoroughly exploited by the employees of Mr. 

Hearst than almost any other scientist of recent 

years, and that his apostles and disciples, far from 

shrinking from publicity, have sounded their own 
and their master’s praises throughout the world fo 
the last ten years. ‘ 

Time is a great tester of new notions and theories 
in the field of medicine. By its simple passage new 
treatments of cancer, and of tuberculosis, fall con- 
stantly by the wayside. In the ten years since 
Voronoff first announced his technic’ before the 
French Surgical Congress, his attempts to prove that 
gland transplantation is a remedy for old age and 
will rejuvenate mankind, seem to have failed dis- 
mally. In the words of his translator, that original 
announcement “could be resummed in few words.” 
The summary has been made, but the resumption 
will require a gland transplantation before it can 
be fully revivified. 

There is no fool like an old fool, particularly in 
matters of rejuvenation. Man’s search for the elixir 
of youth has been eternal. The history of medi- 
cine is replete with strange notions in this field. The 
Faust legend, originated by Paracelsus, and revived 
by Goethe, is to be found in the myths of most races. 
There is a powerful suggestion in the terms “vim,” 
“vigor,” and “vitality.” One need not be a Freudian 
to realize that the mind of man in the absence of 
this potent force may dwell upon it unduly. The 
physician or the nostrum vender who finds or pro- 
motes a substance or system for rejuvenation need 
not advertise widely for his clients. The aged and 
decrepit follow him as the rats followed the Pied 
Piper. Famous actors, authors, and financiers, feel- 
ing the waning of their powers, become subjects of 
experiment. Where there are actors, authors, and 
financiers there is also always good publicity, and 
where there is good publicity there are always plenty 
of candidates for operation or experiment. 
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Since the first announcement by Voronoff and his 
contemporary, Steinach, hundreds of experiments 
have been made in scientific laboratories to control 
their claims, but the elderly gentlemen who prefer 
blondes are not to be deterred by the details of con- 
trolled experiments on mice, rabbits, or roosters. 

In his “Conquest of Life,” Doctor Voronoff pre- 
sents his conception that the aging of man is the re- 
sult of lack of the secretions of certain glands and 
that the maintenance “of this source of vital energy 
is the best guarantee of longevity.” In support of 
this contention Voronoff accepts the anecdotes that 
have been related relative to Thomas Parr who car- 
ried out his conjugal duties up to the age of 120 
years and who sat in the stocks for an illegitimate 
child at 105. He is willing to believe all sorts of 
nonsense relative to the unusual sexual powers of 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, and Ibsen. Most of his evi- 
dence has to do with experiments made on bulls, 
rams, and sheep, and he gloats over their procreative 
performances, describing them as romantically as a 
Fabre might depict the wooing of the spiders. 

Recently a delegation from the British Ministry 
of Agriculture visited Algiers to study the Voronoff 
technic of gland grafting, to examine the animals, 
and to investigate the economic result. Their re- 
port does not endorse his method. ‘The bull, dis- 
carded as useless in 1922 at the age of seventeen 
years, and operated on by Voronoff in 1924, was 
given special consideration. According to Voronoff, 
during the next two years this bull became the parent 
of nine calves. The delegation found that bulls 
are usually discarded in Algiers when twelve years 
old, and that this was an unusual animal anyway,— 
a sort of sexual athlete,—that this particular bull 


may have been ill prior to the operation, and that 
there is considerable doubt as to the paternity of 
some of the alleged offspring. 

The sheep experiments, the commission found, 
were not made under proper experimental condi- 
tions, nutritional factors were disregarded, and the 
controls unsatisfactory. The commission was not 
able to say whether or not the claims for rejuvena- 
tion were justified, but it did not consider the evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant the claims. 

Many persons have been submitted to the Voronoff 
procedure during the past few years. There has 
not been in most instances an actual prolongation of 
life, since those on whom the transplantations have 
been done have not lived beyond the normal period. 
Indeed, in many instances, death has resulted before 
the three score an ten allowed by Biblical legend 
as the term of man. ‘The Voronoff argument is 
that life is more satisfactory and complete for these 
rejuvenated beings, and that death to them is a sud- 
den dissolution like the dissipation of the one-horse 
shay. So many factors enter into the question of 
potency and vitality, particularly mental factors, 
known as the will to believe, that one would need 
many controls before one could accept the statement 
that the grafting of glands is the only factor that 
will lend new vigor to a pessimistic mind, Indeed, 
one finds in Voronoff’s own conclusions relative to 
one of his patients the statement: “The pessimistic 
attitude of the patient and constant brooding over 
his inability have marred the results of the treat- 




















THE BIRTHPLACE OF THOMAS HARDY 


ment.” The ancient Greek philosophers held that 
physical powers in matters of sex do not always par- 
allel brain capacity. 

Strange that the sex instinct should be so deeply 
rooted and so prominent in life, that two thousand 
years of experience have failed to convince man of 
the truthfulness of this statement. By the work of 
modern preventive medicine and by the teaching of 
good personal hygiene human beings may reasonably 
expect to live to seventy years of age, and if they 
are at all careful, considerably beyond that age. The 
problem of the present is to teach man to grow old 
gracefully. Much of the greatest work of the world 
in art, letters, invention, finance, and statesmanship 
have been done by men beyond sixty years of age. 
They found, no doubt, in their accomplishments 
compensation for that activity of the body on which 
the minds of the rejuvenates seem so constantly to 
dwell. 





“Tt is difficult for us now,” says a contributor to 
the miscellany columns of the Manchester Guardian, 
“to credit the way in which writers, even the 
greatest, would bespatter their patrons with adu- 
lation, even to the verge of blasphemy. Dryden, 
for instance, racked the dictionary in his endeavor 
to recommend himself to the Duchess of York in 
the dedication of his ‘State of Innocence.’ ‘Lan- 
guage seems too low a thing to express your ex- 
cellence.? Everyone admires her, as a mortal does 
a god, ‘with awful reverence.’ And so forth. Prior 
was scarcely less extravagant in his encomiums on 
the Earl of Dorset, whilst Aphra Behn outdoes him 
in the dedication of her comedy, “The Feigned 
Countess,’ to the notorious Nell Gwynn. ‘Her 
adoration,’ she states, is overdue: ‘so excellent and 
perfect a creature as yourself differs only from the 
Divine Powers in this,’ etc. 

Poetry can scarcely be said to be ‘a paying job,’ 
in spite of some brilliant exceptions. In former 
times the poet depended on a patron for his payment: 
Horace on Mezcenas, for example. ‘The poet flat- 
tered the patron, who on his part befriended the 
poet, and presumably both were satisfied.” 


The Way to Think 


THE ART OF THINKING. By Ernest Dim- 
NET. New York: Simon & Schuster. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by JoHn Dewey 


Columbia University 


OME books lend themselves to reviewing; they 
seem made for that purpose even more than 
to read. Abbé Dimnet’s little book is not one 

of these. He gives ferments rather than recipes; he 
has practiced the art of thinking until its product 
is itself a work of art. Before a work of art one 
is likely to be dumb or to indulge only in ejacula- 
tions; and when asked why one likes it, to reply 
“Go and see for yourself.” ‘That is the way I feel 
about this genial and witty book. I would say to 
the reader “Taste it, try it for yourself. Keep it 
close at hand, read a page or two, a paragraph, open- 
ing at random. Browse about in it; read it consecu- 
tively. Keep it on a bedside table and read it to 
compose your mind at night and to arouse it in the 
morning.” And in answer to the question “Why?” 
the best reply I can make is still “Try it and see.” 
For the book is compact with the wisdom gathered 
in years of observation of himself and of others. 

The reader finds in it suggestions of ways by 
which to estimate the quality of his own thinking. 
The suggestions probe deep, and unless one is willing 
to face himself he would do better to confine him- 
self to the easier task of checking the list of quali- 
ties in some efficiency chart. The reader finds also 
an account of the causes that have produced a de- 
cline in native turn for genuine thought—for all 
normal children up to ten years of age or so, can 
think, because they see for themselves. And after 
the diagnosis of disease, there are remedies pro- 
vided, “Helps to Thinking.” One may at first be 
disappointed in finding the secret of the entire art 
put in a sentence: “The Art of Thinking is the art 
of being oneself.” But if one comes back to the 
book often enough, and if after tasting frequently 
one absorbs and digests, that one will, I am confi- 
dent, find in his interpretation of the sentence a 
revelation of himself that will lead him, if he will 
only permit it to do so, to serener intellectual heights 
than he has known. 

There are at least a dozen of suggestions offered, 
any one of which, if taken, will lead to improve- 
ments of mental habitudes. Among them are “con- 
juring up a suitable background”; reading only what 
gives the greatest pleasure; going repeatedly over 
what one already knows, and so on. But the point 
that I think I cherish most highly is that Abbé 
Dimnet has had the courage to insist on the con- 
nection between capacity of thinking and the quali- 
ties that are usually called moral. He does not 
preach, but no one can read the book in the spirit 
in which he recommends that every book should be 
read, and not realize that sluggishness, parasitical 
dependence upon others, slackness of taste, and sim- 
ilar defects of character cause more deficiences of 
mind than do lacks that are distinctly intellectual 
in origin. If there are those fortunate enough not 
to need any of the counsels that the author gives, I 
still urge them to read the book if only to make the 
acquaintance of an experienced and deeply wise per- 
sonality. 





Conqueror of Worlds 


MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM AND THE 
HELLENIZATION OF THE EAST. By 
PrerrE JouGuet. ‘Translated by M. R. Donte. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. $6.50. 


Reviewed by CHARLEs ALEXANDER RoBINsON, JR. 
Brown University 

HEN Alexander the Great ascended the 

throne, the world was on the threshold of 

a new era. The little city states of Greece 
had for centuries fought to maintain their independ- 
ence of each other, but their years of strife had 
weakened them. It only remained for a man of 
sufficient vigor and force to come and take away 
their independence. That man was Philip, the 
father of Alexander, and he came from the north, 
from Macedonia, a country long regarded by the 
Greeks as backward, but almost modern in its con- 
cept of itself as a nation, While he planned to 
extend his empire to include some of Asia, Philip 
realized that what Greece needed most of all was 
union, though she did not want it, and he hoped 
to make it the more palatable by combining her for 
a war against her hereditary foe, Persia, that vast 
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empire which had absorbed the many races of Asia 
from the Hellespont to the Indus. But Philip was 
murdered in the midst of his plans and his mantle 
fell on Alexander, a youth of barely twenty. With 
characteristic rapidity Alexander assumed the leader- 
ship of Greece and turned his face to the East. 

Jouguet in his “Macedonian Imperialism” has 
caught the spirit of Alexander and at the same time 
presents a clear picture of the gradual crumbling 
of Darius’s empire before the steady advance of the 
Macedonian. First Asia Minor falls, then Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. In due course comes the de- 
cisive defeat of Darius at Guagamela (Arbela), and 
the conquest of the far East, Afghanistan, and 
India, ending with the terrible trip back to Babylon 
through the deserts of Baluchistan. Death, to be 
sure, struck Alexander down a dozen years after 
the beginning of his reign, and the inevitable fight- 
ing between his generals, with the consequent parti- 
tion of his empire, followed. But his work was 
done and the world entered on a new era. For 
Alexander, shortly after his arrival in Asia, had 
come to look upon himself as different from the 
coriquerors who had preceded him. While various 
peoples had often in the past belonged to the same 
empire, yet each race regarded itself as distinct from 
the others. Alexander, however, planned to make of 
the entire inhabited world one state under one ruler. 
Greek would marry Persian. No longer would blood 
or mountain separate the peoples of the earth. It 
was a magnificent dream and it succeeded to a far 
larger extent than most people realize. The impor- 
tant thing is that for centuries afterwards the world 
from the Indus west was governed along western 
lines. The effect of this cannot be overestimated. 
For example, how much slower would have been 
the spread of Christianity had not one half of the 
civilized world been dominated by a common lan- 
guage and culture. 

The period which followed on Alexander’s death 
is called the Hellenistic Age, because Greek civiliza- 
tion extended rapidly beyond its own borders. Dif- 
ferent as it was from life as hitherto led, indeed 
quite modern in its structure, the study of it has 
lagged to within recent times. It is therefore a 
pleasure to welcome the book under review, which 
forms a part of that series, the History of Civiliza- 
tion, which, when completed, will record the his- 
tory of mankind from the prehistoric era to the pres- 
ent day. 

The layman may consider Jouguet’s “Macedonian 
Imperialism” a little heavy and the specialist may 
find it too condensed, yet either reader may pick up 
the book with the knowledge that one of the most 
important and interesting periods in the world’s his- 
tory is told in a clear and able way by an expert in 
the field. Jouguet gives a succinct account of Alex- 
ander’s conquest of the East and proceeds to show 
how the new empire was organized upon the death 
of its founder. He then develops the spread of 
Hellenism, particularly under the Seleucids in Asia 
and the Ptolemies in Egypt, and the fortunes of 
these states up to the final encroachment of Rome. 





Musical Annals 


BACH. By Cuaries Sanrorp Terry.. New 
York: “Oxford University Press. 1928. $7.50. 
SCHUBERT, the Man and his Circle. By New- 


MAN FLower. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 1928. $5. 
THE MAD KING. By Guy be Pourratés. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1928. $3. 
Reviewed by CARL ENGEL 
Library of Congress 
T is but the fitting climax to the many years he 
spent in the study of John Sebastian Bach’s life 
and works, if Dr. Charles Sanford Terry has 
now given us what is unquestionably the best Bach 
biography in any language. His English translation 
of old Forkel’s Bach, some eight years ago, was a 
preparatory exercise. Before this Dr, Terry had 
written on some of Bach’s music, notably the great 
Mass, the Cantatas, the Passions, and the Chorals. 
These analytical and critical comments had revealed 
his peculiar grasp and sympathy. He had dug deep 
in the bottomless mine of Bach’s precious ore. In 
his life of Bach Dr, Terry has refrained from at- 
tempting an appreciation of the composer’s music 
and has kept strictly to “a record of Bach’s career.” 
But that career, pieced together with the aid of every 
available scrap of material, becomes in Dr. Terry’s 
hands an extraordinarily vivid and human tale, 
Dr. Terry, naturally, utilized what discoveries 
have been made by Bach investigators since Spitta. It 


is the result of his own researches, however, that has 
enabled him to bring out more clearly the contour of 
Bach’s life and throw new light on Bach’s family and 
ancestors. It is the book of an enthusiast and scholar. 
Chapter and verse keep bowing their acknowledg- 
ments and a copious overflow of information runs 
along in an almost steady stream of footnotes. 

The centenary of Schubert’s death—as was last 
year the case with Beethoven—has brought on an 
abundant crop of centennial publications, Of such 
tributes in the English language, the crop is likely 
to contain no riper or more savoury fruit than Mr. 
Newman Flower’s “Franz Schubert, the Man and 
His Circle.” It is the mate of Mr, Flower’s color- 
ful account of Handel and his time, published some 
five years ago. Here again, it “is not a book on the 
music” of the composer, but “an endeavor to portray 
the man,” framed in the circle of his friends and 
associates. 

Mr. Flower writes biographical narratives which 
the French would qualify as “passtonnant.” He does 
not shun the novelistic touch. He has a flair for the 
big and little things in a man’s life that make “a 
good story.” His story of Schubert is properly ro- 
mantic. But in the main it is based on the historic 
facts and documents that were assembled by ‘Otto 
Erich Deutsch, “the greatest Schubertian scholar 
of the age,” as Mr. Flower handsomely admits. ‘The 
scholarship is excelled only by generosity. Professor 
Deutsch placed at Mr. Flower’s disposal a large 
amount of data and documentary evidence, discov- 
ered by him and published for the first time by Mr. 
Flower. 

No doubt, Mr. Flower’s book has gained in flavor 
and interest by the use which its author was allowed 
to make of sources not hitherto tapped, or only 
sparingly so. All would have been for the best, had 
Mr. Flower stuck to his facts and not occasionally 
indulged in suppositions and conclusions for which 
there does not seem to exist real warrant. ‘This ap- 
plies in particular to the delicate matter of Schu- 
bert’s “malady.” Here Mr. Flower rashly joins 
the ranks of his countrymen and colleagues, Messrs. 
Ernest Newman and William Wallace, the eminent 
musical syphilologists. What Mr. Flower has to 
say about Schubert’s alleged “venereal disease” would 
be important and highly enlightening, if he had 
produced the proofs on which his allegation is 
founded. He cites Dr. Schweisheimer as one au- 
thority. But he omits to say that this German physi- 
cian, in his study of Schubert’s illnesses, carefully 
states that he has no absolutely certain indications 
which support the diagnosis of Schubert’s syphilis; 
while there is a possibility for it, it is “aber durchaus 
nicht gesichert.” ‘That is plain and negative enough. 

Mr. Flower is positive. For him there can be no 
question. He fails, however, to disclose what are 
the “contemporary documents and letters bearing on 
the matter” that came into the possession of Profes- 
sor Deutsch in 1914. They are essential, if they 
reverse Dr, Schweisheimer’s conclusions of 1921. 
We should be told of them. It was a grave mis- 
take of the author’s to deal only “superficially” with 
Schubert’s illness when his dealings tended only to 
tarnish the surface instead of affording us a clear 
glimpse beneath it. 

We come to still another type of musical biog- 
raphy in Count Guy de Pourtalés’ “The Mad King.” 
The demented monarch, of course, is Louis II of 
Bavaria, who won his place in musical history and 
his title to immortality by his mad infatuation for 
Richard Wagner. It is possible that Louis was a 
greater genius than Wagner. But because Wagner 
happened to be a little less mad than his exalted 
friend and _ protector, Wagner composed the 
Nibelungen, while Louis had to abdicate and drown 
himself. Louis’s masterworks—most of them un- 
finished —were his “fairy” castles, Count Pourtalés 
is not the first to exploit this epic in madness, nor is 
he likely to be the last. But he made the most of 
his chance, and that is saying a good deal. 





Lambeth Palace, the residence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury which is about to have a new incum- 
bent, contains many unique treasures which would 
fetch incalculable sums if sold in the open market. 
In the library, founded by Archbishop Bancroft in 
1610, there are nearly 30,000 volumes and many 
illuminated MSS. Here are preserved the Gospels 
of Macdurnan, an exceedingly beautiful specimen 
of ninth-century Irish art. ‘The Lambeth “Apoca- 
lypse” and the Chichele breviary are among the gems 
of the collection. 
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Dumas, Farceur 


THE FOURTH MUSKETEER, THE LIFE 
OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. By T. Lucas. 
Duspreton. Translated by Maina Castetnuy 
Darnton. New York: Coward McCann. 1928. 
$3. 

Reviewed by Curistian Gauss 
Princeton University 
OR an age that lacks hilarity the remedy jg 
a life of Alexander Dumas. It should be 
written in the spirit in which T. Lucas. 

Dubreton presents it in “The Fourth Musketeer.” 
To the creator of d’Artagnan life presented only 
one problem, the escape from the humdrum, and 
offered only one remedy, joyous adventure. Life 
tends to be confining, and in the interest of such 
expansive adventure you have the right to project 
yourself into the past provided you are not cramped 
by the process. What Leo X said of the papacy, 
Dumas would have said of history. God has given 
us the past, let us enjoy it. You had a right, he used 
to maintain, to violate history provided you had a 
child by her. Adventure might be of almost any 
sort, it might be geographical, political, financial, or 
merely sensual. ‘There was, however, in all these 
varieties one supreme qualification which the big- 
hearted, easy-going mulatto did exact. To be 
entirely satisfying it must have scenic effect. It 
must appeal not only to the actors but to the audi- 
ence. ‘The spectator could not remain indifferent, 
he might conceivably weep; it was satisfactory if he 
merely guffawed. Dumas’s life thus became a hi- 
larious farce which only Dumas took seriously and 
he only part of the time. 

With this attitude it would be love’s labor lost to 
search for a philosophy, a system of ethics or esthet- 
ics or politics. Mr, Dubreton does not do so. Your 
true adventurer must be an opportunist and he will 
find his most promising field in any social upheaval, 
The romantic revolt, the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848, will be meat and drink to Dumas. It was 
safer to carry, as he did, a little horn charm on his 
watch-chain to protect him against the evil eye than 
to have any set political principles. So when repub- 
lican riots were renewed in 1832 the red republican 
who had captured the powder magazine at Soissons 
in 1830 did not himself shoulder a gun but con- 
tented himself with the réle of saving the Théatre 
de la Porte Saint-Martin by handing over to the 
rioters the weapons in the property-storerooms. 

“It is I, M. Alexander Dumas, who lends you these 
arms,” he exclaimed. “From those who are killed, I shall 
demand nothing; but those who survive will restore their 
arms here. Is it agreed? On your word of honor!” 

His republicanism was strongest in moments of 
revolution, and in 748 he would of course champion 
the working man. When, however, in 1842 he 
learned from Prince Jerome at Florence that the 
Duke of Orleans had died, he fell weeping into the 
arms of the Prince and exclaimed, “Permit me to 
weep over a Bourbon in the arms of a Bonaparte.” 

This temperament is not complex, it suffers from 
no inhibitions, and it is presented in its essentials in 
the very readable, if not too scholarly, volume of 
Mr. Dubreton. There is, of course, also the hard- 
working and the heroic Dumas and the Dumas 
grand seigneur. ‘The Frenchmen say from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous is but a step. Dumas often 
took that step, and the naiveté of his whole life and 
character was perhaps best summed up in the phrase 
with which Dumas’s son once presented him—“I 
have the honor of presenting to you my father, a 
grown-up child that I had when I was very small.” 

Of this son the first Alexander used to say, “He 
is my best work.” As the story is here told, the 
elder Dumas’s own life should not be so magis- 
terially ruled out of the competition. 
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Super- Journalism 


BOSTON. By Upron Sincrarr. New York: 


A.& C. Boni. 1928. 2 vols. $5. 
Reviewed by R. N. Linscotr 
PTON SINCLAIR is one of the too-late 


born. An idealist, a doctrinaire, an austere 

believer in reason and the rights of man, 
his spiritual home is among the Utopias of the last 
century. His early books were written when the 
courage to hope and the right to believe had not yet 
been seared by the war, and before the collapse of 
liberalism had left the liberals shelterless in a hos- 
tile universe. His vision of society as a conflict be- 
tween diabolic oppressors and angelic oppressed; his 
belief that the wrecking of the present economic sys- 
tem will transform our little industrial hell—not 
into purgatory, as the optimist might anticipate—but 
into paradise itself, all this seems as out of place in 
the hard-boiled and disillusioned world of to-day 
as a dinosaur in Central Park. He lives, in short, 
in a black and white world. He is the last of the 
Old Believers. And he is also one of the great and 
vital figures of the American scene, 

Light on Sinclair is necessary for an understand- 
ing of his new novel, for “Boston” is a perfect mir- 
ror of its author—his strength and his weakness. It 
is a novel with a purpose, and its purpose is to show 
that—in a capitalistic state—justice is a luxury that 
can be purchased by the rich but that is beyond the 
reach of the poor. The Sacco-Vanzetti case provides 
him with perfect material by which to illustrate the 
second part of this thesis; the Willett-Sears case, the 
first. “That chance should have juxtaposed these fa- 
mous cases in time and place, and have given them 
for setting a locality so inflexibly ruled by respec- 
tability and tradition is one of those impossible coin- 
cidences that happen only in real life. 

“Boston” is a report of actual facts, with just 
enough fiction thrown in to give contrast to the 
scenes and unity to the themes. It opens with the 
death of Josiah Thornwell, former Governor of 
Massachusetts, and head of a purely imaginary fam- 
ily which sums up in itself all the power and vices 
of the commercial aristocracy. To escape from the 
straightjacket of rigid convention in which she has 
languished for forty years, Cornelia, his widow, 
spurning her inheritance, runs away from home, 
and gets a six-dollar-a-week job in the shipping room 
of the Plymouth Cordage Company. Lodging with 
a poor Italian family, she soon makes friends with 
a Christ-like fellow-boarder; a gentle, saintly 
dreamer, rescuer of sick cats, lover of fields and 
flowers, friend of tots and crones, and ardent anar- 
chist. His name, as you may have guessed, is Bar- 
tolomeo Vanzetti. With him she goes through the 
bitter episodes of a strike at the Cordage Company; 
through him she meets Sacco, companion anarchist; 
under his guidance, she comes to share his hatred of 
the capitalist system though not his belief in anarchy 
asa remedy. ‘Then she is discovered by an outraged 
family and snatched back to respectability and an 
apartment of her own on Beacon Hill from which 
she can observe the class struggle of the post-war 
years, 

es SF 

Here then is the battlefield swept and garnished, 
and Cornelia (with some violence to the probabili- 
ties) placed at a point where she overlooks with 
equal intimacy each hostile camp, observing on the 
one side her sons-in-law engaged in a gigantic con- 
spiracy to divorce “Jerry Walker” from his profit- 
able felt mills; and on the other, her friends the 
reds, baited and harried by the jackal politicians. 
Next comes the arrest of her beloved Vanzetti, and 
his friend, Sacco, on the charge of murder, the tragic 
farce of the trial, the years of vain attempts to secure 
reconsideration in the light of new evidence, and 
the futile appeal to a Supreme Court which had just 
testified to its affection for the financial oligarchy 
by overturning a ten million dollar verdict against 
the bankers who had cheated “Jerry Walker” out 
of his felt mills. With the appeal to the Governor, 
and the appointment of the Lowell Committee, the 
tension steadily increases to the last frenzied days 
of appeals, petitions, parades, and arrests, ending 
with a touching meeting of Vanzetti and Cornelia 
just before the execution, the last solemn moments 
in the death chamber, and the martyrs’ funeral. 

Here is superb material for the novelist who is 
also a social historian; inherently dramatic and ex- 
quisitely fitted to heat to incandescence the passions 
of the lover of justice. That Sinclair should have 
fashioned from it a moving and powerful story was 


inevitable. The pity of it is that he should have 
failed to do it full justice. As in his other books, 
an inexpungable distaste for the blue pencil has led 
him both to overwhelm the reader with a mountain 
of evidence on his main theme, and to drag in in- 
numerable extraneous cases from Ponzi to the book 
censorship, with the result that many honest readers 
will be bogged before reaching the crucial part of 
the story. Even more distressing is his implacable 
hostility to gray. He will not shade his characters. 
He will hide Vanzetti behind a dazzle of aureoles. 
He will sentimentalize his theme by choosing as the 
medium through which it is presented plucky old 
Grandmother Thornwell, the white-haired lay fig- 
ure, who lived for forty unprotesting years in a 
golden cage and then left wealth and family to take 
up the life and cause of labor. 

But to expect Sinclair to turn overnight into a 
Tolstoy is to cry for the moon. As art his novel is 
worthless; as propaganda it is superb, He has a theme 
and a character that ride triumphant over technical 
disabilities. And he has a living conscience. As he 
works toward a climax, the pretence of fiction grad- 
ually falls away and in the last magnificent chap- 
ters the book becomes a piece of glorified reporting. 
Concurrently, the heat of its author’s indignation 
rises steadily higher until, at the end, the reader is 
left with the sense of having himself been cleansed 
and purified by fire and humbled by great tragedy. 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT AT 18 
From “Franz Schubert,” by Newman Flower (Stokes) 





In Mellow Mood 


A BROOD OF DUCKLINGS. By Frank 
SWINNERTON. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Water F. Koun 


COUPLE of years ago, when Mr. Swin- 

nerton was in this country, he told me that 

he liked to write about people who were 
essentially happy—people who fully appreciated the 
gravities of life and even coped with them repeat- 
edly, but who in the face of every difficulty had 
enough native nobility and a sufficiently balanced 
temperament to preserve a cheerful front toward 
life. 

This attitude, already manifest in many of his 
earlier books, will probably be challenged in Mr. 
Swinnerton’s latest novel. Life isn’t like that, some 
will say. People can’t be as perpetually cool as 
Catherine Meadows, or as essentially unshaken as 
her father. Joe Gascoyne is a brave gesture, but 
hardly a living man. And so on, 

Yet the fact is that such people do exist, and are 
all too frequently chronicled in contemporary fic- 
tion. And if “A Brood of Ducklings” is not par- 
ticularly moving or profound, the reason lies not in 
any defective conception of character, but rather in 
a lassitude that betrays an unwilling writer filling 
a publisher’s order or doing what his public expects 
of him. 

For the story of the father who resents his daugh- 
ters’ independence of him in making their matri- 
monial ventures is anything but new; and no new 


angles of it are found in this story. It has all been 
told and said before. 

Yet “A Brood of Ducklings” is written with an 
artistry and a mellow richness that go far toward 
mitigating the lack of freshness in its material. In 
reproducing the atmosphere of a home, Mr. Swin- 
nerton has few equals. The mood of each room 
is definitely established and distinct; the overtones 
and implications of each home and of all the life 
that centers there are unmistakable. And what- 
ever sympathy the reader concedes to Ferdinand 
Meadows is granted not because of his own out- 
moded and unreasonable attitudes, but because his 
is a battle in defence of his home, an essentially 
beautiful thing. 

And he wins the battle, not by winning the false 
freedom with which the book closes, but by the reali- 
zation—left unstated—that the beauty of the dis- 
rupted home cannot be destroyed or sullied. It lives 
in his daughters, in himself, and in the attitudes with 
which they meet the world. 





Le Grande Meaulnes 


THE WANDERER. By Atatn Fournier. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. $2.50. 
Reviewed by THEOporE Purpy, Jr. 
LAIN FOURNIER, who was killed in the 
War, left behind him one book which has 
been generally accepted in France as re- 
markable. “Le Grand Meaulnes,” published in 
1913 when its author was only twenty-seven, is 
undoubtedly an unusually promising novel (one 
calls it that for want of a better term), and well 
deserves translation into English. It has been re- 
named not too aptly “The Wanderer.” Its hero 
is a schoolboy in the French provinces, one Meaul- 
nes, known as “Le Grand Meaulnes” both because 
of his size and his leadership in the school. His story 
is a strange and changeable one, which might seem 
vague if told in a less sincere fashion. Beginning 
as an enchanting fairy tale,—enchanting partly be- 
cause perfectly possible all the while,—it turns into 
a mystery, then threatens to become an allegory of 
the pursuit of happiness, and finally ends as almost 
realistic tragedy. 

The first half of the book, with its pictures of 
life in the little school, culminating in the mys- 
terious adventure of Meaulnes, is nearly perfect. 
When he finds himself in the midst of a seemingly 
magical féte in a chateau which he is never after- 
wards able to locate, the air of romance and childish 
seriousness seems to take possession of Fournier’s 
prose a well as of the hero. With Jules Renard’s 
“Poil de Carotte” it is the best picture of ado- 
lescence of its pre-war period in French. It is only 
when the inevitable explanations begin, when 
Meaulnes marries his princess, that the mood breaks 
and the charm becomes less strong. The ending is 
difficult work for the reader, and was, one imagines, 
difficult for the author as well. It is disillusioned 
and yet inconclusive; in short, far less satisfactory 
than the beginning. 

Yet it is a fascinating tale. While it never de- 
parts from what might be actually happening even 
at this late date, the atmosphere is not of the pres- 
ent. The great triumph of the author is that he 
makes the whole thing convincing without ever de- 
priving it of its strangeness. Meaulnes himself is 
disappointing at the end; one believes more in his 
dream than in his character, 

Alain Fournier’s prose is a thing for mere Anglo- 
Saxons to marvel at, for without elaboration or loss 
of strength it is constantly flexible and expressive. 
His description of the féte compares with the best 
things in Poe for mystery, yet it is shorn of all ba- 
roque horrors. ‘There can be little doubt that in 
Alain Fournier France lost a prose writer of the 
first rank, and it is a good thing to find his best book 
in English. 





A literary landmark ends its existence with the 
closing to-day of the New Mercantile Library of 
Baltimore. Founded in 1839 by a group of mer- 
chans and business men who felt the need of cul- 
tural recreation, its officers and directors were lead- 
ing figures in the literary development of Baltimore. 
The library during the first half century of its ex- 
istence attracted to the city prominent literary visi- 
tors, among others Dickens, Thackeray, Paul du 
Chaillu, Bayard Taylor, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
George Bancroft, Emerson, and Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr. 
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Clemenceau, Correspondent 


AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION. By 
GeEorGEs CLEMENCEAU. New York: The Dial 
Press. 1928. $5. 


Reviewed by CLaupE G, Bowers 


HIS book by Clemenceau on our Reconstruc- 
tion period is immensely amusing in its mis- 
representations and misinterpretations, and 

throws a much clearer light on the Clemenceau of 
his youth than upon the American. struggle. Writ- 
ten for the Paris Temps anonymously, during the 
period of his residence in this country, these letters 
have been collected, translated, and given us with 
an introduction by Fernand Baldensperger, profes- 
sor in the Sorbonne. Young and ardent, a radical 
and revolutiorist by instinct, indifferent to our insti- 
tutional plan and our Constitutional limitations, 
Clemenceau was a perfervent partisan of Thad 
Stevens, Ben Butler, and Wendell Phillips, and be- 
lieved all Democrats rather despicable creatures and 
most Republicans crusaders of the Lord. While he 
appears to have made occasional journeys to Wash- 
ington, he remained most of the time in New York, 
and his chronicle of the passing show was based on 
the stories of the Republican press of New York 
City. He had no patience at all with the World; 
Greeley was his god. 

It is amazing in view of the present universal 
recognition of the stupidity and infamy, the cupidity 
and corruption of the period that he should have con- 
sented to the publication of these letters now, with- 
out footnotes to correct the misrepresentations of 
fact and the misinterpretations of events. He clearly 
had no intelligent conception of or sympathy with 
the federative system in this country; shared the 
Stevens view that the Constitution could be disre- 
garded; joined in the contemptuous attitude of the 
radicals toward the Supreme Court. How jubilantly 
he wrote of the plans of the Ben Butlers to tie the 
hands of the Supreme Court! With what scorn did 
he write of Johnson’s “strange scruples as to consti- 
tutionality”! With what enthusiasm did he charac- 
terize Stevens, Sumner, and Phillips as “the noblest 
and finest men in the nation!” And how cock- 
sure he was about things of which he clearly had 
no adequ ite kno wledge. 

Thus we find him, a rabid supporter and idolator 
of Thad Stevens, writing that Johnson’s policies up 
to December 1865 were “eminently wise and pa- 
triotic.” Now by that time the lines had been drawn 
between Johnson and the radicals. Sumner, Stevens, 
and Phillips had thundered denunciations of these 
Johnson policies through the summer of 1865. If 
Johnson was “eminently wise and patriotic” up to 
December, the men whose Parisian mouthpiece 
Clemenceau became were unwise and unpatriotic up 
to that time—and thereafter, for neither they nor 
Johnson changed, It is clear that the Frenchman 
did not quite understand what was happening from 
April until December. 

Thus he failed to grasp the significance of the 
South’s objections to the Fourteenth Amendment. 
It was due to the proscription of the natural and 
tried leaders of that section, and Clemenceau won- 
ders why they should object to an Amendment that 
did not give the ballot to the negro. 

Thus he had the notion that the blacks during the 
war had fought and bled for the Union; whereas 
everyone knows that they stayed on the plantation, 
for the most part, manifesting the greatest loyalty 
to their masters and ready to protect the women and 
children with their lives, 

Along with these misunderstandings, we have 
numerous misstatements of fact, easily accounted 
for by the difficulty of getting the absolute truth 
from the press which Clemenceau relied upon, espe- 
cially since he accepted the Tribune without ques- 
tion and assumed that every word in the World 
was false. ‘Thus when Stanton, through Grant’s 
action, regained possession of the War office, and 
Johnson laid his plan before the Cabinet, Clemen- 
ceau informed his French readers that “not a single 
member approved his plan.” In truth every mem- 
ber approved, and this should have been stated in a 
footnote. So, too, we have it in connection with 
the Impeachment trial that Ben Wade did not wish 
to vote, since he would have become President in 
the event of a successful issue; and this, of course, 
is grotesque. Even the disreputable Ashley, who 
sought through a criminal in jail to frame a case 
of murder against Johnson, and whose letter to an 
applicant for the land office in a Western territory, 
proposing that there should be a division of the spoils, 


had been published in the New York press, is de- 
scribed as “‘a sincere” creature. 

However, these letters are worth while as indicat- 
ing the utter madness and blackness of the times. 
They shed no truthful light on the period—quite 
the contrary. But they throw a vivid light on the 
Clemenceau of these early years. A thorough revo- 
lutionist, impatient of Constitutions and Courts, rab- 
idly radical, keenly interested in politics and quick 
to ally himself with the extremists in the lead, he 
thoroughly enjoyed the controversy; and in his mind 
he was continually comparing it with the French 
Revolution. So Stevens was a Robespierre. And— 
this is amusing—he had orator after orator in Con- 
gress “mounting the rostrum” to speak. The book is 
interesting, and valuable for the purpose indicated, 
but could have been greatly improved had the editor 
corrected the misinterpretations and misrepresenta- 
tions in footnotes, 





Political Vignettes 


STATESMEN OF THE WAR IN RETRO- 
SPECT. 1918-1928. By Witi1am Martin. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 1928. $5. 


Reviewed by J. W. T. Mason 


HE influence of the League of Nations and 

of Swiss mentality on journalists stationed 

at Geneva is a matter of international in- 
terest. William Martin is the leading journalist 
at the League’s capital. The jacket of the present 
volume contains the information that he is’ Foreign 
Editor of the Journal de Genéve. Other facts of 
his career likewise are noted. He has been a news- 
paper correspondent in Paris and Berlin, a professor 
at the University of Geneva, technical adviser to 
the International Labor Office, and an official in 
the information bureau of the League Secretaries. 

But, M. Martin’s chief interest to students of his 
book is not given. He contributes daily or almost 
daily to the Journal de Genéve a leading article on 
foreign affairs which is widely read by the journal- 
ists representing foreign newspapers at Geneva, who 
keep the world informed about the League’s activi- 
ties. Statesmen, too, acquire impressions from his 
articles. “There are at Geneva about fifty perma- 
nent newspaper correspondents, among them some 
eighteen Germans and half a dozen Americans. To 
call M. Martin their tutor would be resented; yet, 
it may be said that what are known in journalism 
as “situation stories,” emanating from Geneva, often 
are indebted to M. Martin’s writings for some of 
the information they distribute around the world, 

The Swiss are not interested in world politics. 
Their constant desire is to keep their country neu- 
tral and aloof. ‘They do not wish the Alps to look 
down into a second cockpit of Europe. ‘They re- 
strain themselves from becoming excited over world 
happenings by verv largely ignoring them. ‘The 
Geneva press respects this national manner of self- 
defense by repression. Little fresh knowledge about 
foreign affairs can be learned from the news columns 
of the journals published at the seat of the League 
of Nations. ‘Too, the inhabitants of Geneva sel- 
dom interest themselves in the League, for there 
are many Main Streets outside the United States. 
M. Martin’s column, therefore, is an oasis in the 
Geneva news desert. 

His book is an interesting study in the psychology 
of environment. The influence of the League and 
of M. Martin’s own Swiss nationality—he was born 
in Geneva of Swiss parents—is unmistakable. Not 
the statesmen of the war period but those interested 
in world peace call for M. Martin’s exclusive admi- 
ration. “What would have become of us without 
a Lloyd George or a Clemenceau?” he asks, for he 
supports the Allied cause in the world conflict. 
“But,” he adds, 


this is not the stamp of true greatness. . . . To make war 
at this moment in history was something; to be victorious 
in the name of justice and of democracy was much more. 
But the true statesmen were those who, looking beyond the 
immediate present and the apparent interests of their own 
country, devoted their efforts to preventing the return of 
such catastrophes in the future, 

It is difficult to take such a statement seriously. 
Certainly, the cause of world peace is one that calls 
for the highest qualities in statecraft; but winning 
the war against the militaristic forces that were bent 
on establishing kaiserism in Europe demanded abili- 
ties in statesmen in no way secondary to those now 
necessary for preserving the peace that was gained 
on the battlefield. Statesmen who aspire to great- 


—_— 
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ness by “looking beyond . . . the apparent interests 
of their own country” are dangerous leaders. Who 
is to say that within a few years the apparent inter. 
ests may not become vital interests? The course of 
events is an unpredictable dynamic quality and there 
is no arguing with a catastrophe afterward. M. Mar. 
tin recognizes this fact, without drawing, however, 
a conclusion from it: 


It is a mistake to imagine that statesmen contro] the 
course of events; more often it is the course of events that 
control them. Not even the autocrats—nay, the autocrats 
least of all—are free. Their wills are fettered by their 
environment, by their own nation, by their allies, by their 
adversaries, and, above all, by circumstances. 


This is true. But, how, then, can the “true states- 
men” be judged? Is he alone a statesman who 
ignores not only present events but also the grave 
possibility of future events, over which he can have 
no control, and places his country’s all on the possi- 
bility of the wheel of fortune pointing to peace? 
M. Martin seems to think so. Perhaps one reason 
why popular sentiment has not rallied to the support 
of the League of Nations with an overwhelming 
impetus is because the problem of world amity is not 
quite as simple as that in its solution. ‘True states- 
manship must consider not only peace, but also the 
effects of prematurity and the fact that there is no 
common denominator in determining national in- 
terests. 


M. Martin says: 


To explain events by the character of those who took 
part in them and the character of statesmen by the events 
in which they were involved is perhaps in the nature of 
a mental recreation, but it is a recreation not lacking in 
its use and its interest for history and for psychology. 


Surely, outside Switzerland, such explanations 
are more than a “mental recreation.” They serve 
as guideposts to the future, and the proper inter- 
pretation of them is of the utmost importance to true 
statesmanship. If the course of events controls 
statesmen, part of this control, at least, can be 
checked by studying the past not as a “mental recre- 
ation,” but to gain practical knowledge of influences 
that operate within the events. The intellectualist 
among statemen, who regards his reading of history 
as a “mental recreation” has always been known 
among men, but he seldom is prepared for a crisis 
and eventually makes way for more practical leaders. 

To M. Martin, Wilson, because he created the 
League of Nations, is the ideal statesman: 


President Wilson stamped the Peace with his imprint; 
all that is best in it is due to him. . . . The influence he 
wielded over the -history of the world has been deeper and 
more beneficent than that of any of his contemporaries. 


Holding this view, M. Martin proceeds to defend 
President Wilson for delaying America’s entrance 
into the war. America first had to be educated, says 
M. Martin, adding: “The American public felt for 
European entanglements an instinctive horror trace- 
able to a dictum of Washington’s. A premature 
decision, the meaning of which the people could not 
have grasped, would have met with sullen resistance 
or violent opposition.” 

Here is room for assent or dissent without engag- 
ing in controversy. But, at the outbreak of the war, 
the statesmen of Great Britain faced a position simi- 
lar to the difficulty which Mr. Martin describes as 
confronting President Wilson. The British Democ- 
racy, however, delayed entering the war only for a 
day or two, not for a matter of years. But, there 
is no particular love in Great Britain for the League 
of Nations, Permanent correspondents represent- 
ing British newspapers at Geneva are few, perhaps, 
at this time, one or two. When events happen 
there, special correspondents are assigned to the 
post temporarily. One cannot help _ believ- 
ing that the attitude of Great Britain toward the 
League has influenced M. Martin. 

Yet, such extracts as these from M. Martin’s pages 
do not detract from the interest of his brief sketches. 
They are very well done in many cases, though of 
He regards Poincaré as “the most 
representative man of his time and race.” His 
analysis of the temperament of Briand shows pene- 
trating study. He writes well, too, of Chamber- 
lain, Masaryk, Paderewski, Francis Joseph, and 
other world figures of the war and its aftermath. 
His book interprets extremely well the world view 
of an acute observer, psychologically under the 


varying merits. 


League of Nations power. 
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Satisfaction Piece 


O-DAY, for the first time this year, has the 
color and sound of winter. That empty lace- 
work of nude twigs, which will be so fa- 

miliar a sight in months to come, still seems a bit 
strange. Except for the little Y-shaped birch tree, 
which always holds its leaves longer than any other, 
Satisfaction Piece is under bare poles. Satisfaction 
Piece, I should explain, is the little wood-lot next 
door, cynosure of these windows where I sit. 
(What an agreeable history the word cynosure has. 
First it meant a dog’s tail; then, the constellation 
that looks like a dog’s tail, viz. the Little Bear, con- 
taining the Pole Star; then, the Pole Star itself; 
and hence, something that everyone looks at and 
admires.) I call that small tract of jungle Satis- 
faction Piece because, after years of hankering and 
doubtfulness we bought it not long ago. And al- 
ways, when you buy property, during those mysti- 
fying but enjoyable transactions in Phil Clarke’s 
office at The Thrift, Brooklyn, I find some nota- 
tion about a Satisfaction Piece. This particular plot 
of ground (don’t magnify it in your imagination, 
it is only *°/:90 of an acre) is well named. For 
over eight years I have lived alongside it, trespassed 
upon it, gazed at it from the bathtub every morn- 
ing, and suffered anxiety when the rumor ran that 
Somebody Else had bought it. Now I repeat it is 
ours (subject, of course, to a mortgage held by the 
genial old Thrift, my father confessor in all such 
matters). Satisfaction Piece! 

I first heard of The Thrift (which is a bank in 
Brooklyn; its emblem is a bee-hive with some busy 
bees flying about it; its assets, I once read in a 
leaflet, are $7,182,853.91, which always gives me 
a thrill because somewhere toward the right hand 
end of that train of digits my small peculium is evi- 
dently included) long before I ever knew I would 
be one of its clients. In the early times at Double- 
day’s those of us who were cubs in the Sales Depart- 
ment grew accustomed to hearing our boss, D. N., 
the Sales Manager, calling up The Thrift repeat- 
edly. D. N., I believe, was chambering his nau- 
tilus: in other words, building a mansion in Kew 
Gardens; and undoubtedly The Thrift had some 
hand in the affair, as it was with most of us in Nas- 
sau County. But D. N., by some particular charm 
of Cape Cod accent, could not possibly pronounce 
THR. Hullo, Frift? he used to ejaculate over the 
phone; so often that we all grew familiar with the 
word, believing it the name of some mysterious cus- 
tomer, like the Syndicate Trading Company, to 
whom large jobs of overstock could be sold. When 
I was sent out to pound the pavements myself, to 
try to sell certain laggard titles in bulk to Liggett’s 
and Charles Broadway Rouss and McCrory and any 
who would take them, I sought vainly in the tele- 
phone book for the benevolent Mr. Frift. I smile 
when I think of all the young college people who 
imagine that the publishing business is learned by 
being “literary,” sitting in a comfortable office and 
reading manuscripts. It wasn’t learned that way 
under the wise and shrewd magistracy of Effendi 
Doubleday (kindest friend that young men ever 
had). No sir: you tackled every odd job there was 
around the place. The smoking car of the Long 
Island train, between Penn Station and Garden City, 
was the only “literary” sanctum, for there was 
where most of your MS, reading was done. Allow 
me to remark that the fortunes of many modern 
authors have been decided in those Long Island 
smokers, 

es se 

But what I started to say was that this, the first 
wintry afternoon of the year, is one of those off- 
days (less frequent lately than I like them to be) 
when one shuts himself in here alongside Satisfac- 
tion Piece, for the moment occludes thoughts of 
other business however fascinating, and lies low. 
The strong November wind hums in the trees, and 
fou are (was it Hazlitt’s phrase?) “happy think- 
ng.” On such an afternoon, following several 
strenuous days and nights, you might even, secretly, 
repose yourself a while with so admirable a detec- 
tive story as A. E. W. Mason’s “The Prisoner in 
the Opal.” For a man in solitude has no shame; and 
behind that closed door none can see what you are 


about. I can think of many things more deplorable 
to look back on than an hour’s innocent siesta in- 
duced by the charms of police romance. 

But not less pleasant, on these afternoons of slack, 
to turn over some of the accumulated catalogues. 
Most of them go into the big paper-basket at the 
Roslyn Heights P. O., unopened. I bought that 
paper-basket myself, and gave it to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, so that I should not feel responsible for 
embarrassing our kind postmistress by overloading 
the inadequate little tin toy provided. by Washing- 
ton. (Let me add that I deducted the cost of the 
basket from my Income Tax, justly I think.) But 
there is a pang in consigning any book catalogue at 
all to the rubbish heap. You never know what bird 
of strange plumage will twitter on an unexpected 
branch. Some catalogues I always am wise enough 
to bring home for scrutiny. Frank Hollings, for in- 
stance, of 7 Great Turnstile, High Holborn (Tele- 
graphic Address: Opuscule, London). See what 
springs out at me from his latest booklet. It is in 
the itemization of Sir William Davenant’s “Gondi- 
bert,” 1651 (First Edition, £6 10s). Apparently 
part of the poem was written in prison, and in dan- 
ger of death. He asks the reader “not to take it ill 
that I run not on to my last gasp. I shall ask 
leave to desist, when I am interrupted by so great 
an experiment as Dying.”—I need hardly remind 
you that Davenant was the Oxford poet who did 
not discourage the rumor that he was a natural son 
of Shakespeare. Shakespeare himself might have 
been proud of that line of exquisite bravado, 


No man with a bright eye for trifles ever turns 
over booksellers’ catalogues without finding flakes 
of mica. Here, still rummaging Mr. Hollings, we 
observe J. M. Barrie’s humorous remarks at a din- 
ner in honor of Frederick Greenwood, the famous 
editor, in 1905. (You remember the delightful 
story that it was Greenwood who did much to start 
Thomas Hardy’s reputation. Going on a railway 
journey in 1872 he happened to see Under the 
Greenwood Tree, lately published, on the platform 
bookstall. His own name caught his eye, he read 
the book and wrote enthusiastically about it.) Any- 
how it appears that Mr. Greenwood was a great 


smoker of cigars. Barrie says: 


“I did not smoke in those days. I abominated it, but my 
game was to get round him and study his weaknesses 
(Laughter). So I took to writing in the paper about smok- 
ing, and wrote so many articles about it that we ultimately 
made them into a book, and long afterwards I read the 
book, and was so fascinated by its pictures of the delights 
of tobacco that I took to smoking myself (Laughter).” 


Here we find something odd and interesting; evi- 
dently there’s a story behind it, as there is behind 
almost everything: 

IN MEMORY OF FOUR HAPPY DAYS. Some Weighty 
Words culled from the Writings of Robert Louis Stevenson 
wherein may find consolation the ten members of a certain 
merry Party who in Venice in the year of grace 1922 dis- 
cussed more than is usual in Polite Circles the things that 
pertain unto The Inner Man. October, 1922. 8vo., wood- 
cut picture puzzle, 4 pp., unbound, original blue wrappers, 
uncut. VERY FINE AND RARE, £10 108. 

* PRINTED FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION ONLY, and one of 
a very few copies—Mr. Tomkinson’s Bibliography gives 
the total number of issue as “About 30 copies.” This is the 
only specimen which has ever come to our notice. 


Many of the books listed in this catalogue came 
from the shelves of Edmund Gosse. Inserted in 
one volume is a post-card from Thomas Hardy to 
Gosse. Hardy says “It is always the dirtiest-minded 
who clamour for ‘clean’ literature... . Remember 
what Swift says about them.” 

Alas, we don’t remember—what did Swift say? 


es s 


In a catalogue from Goodspeed’s famous shop, 
7 Ashburton Place, Boston, I find an announcement 
that should interest someone: 


We have recently purchased from the library of the poet, 
Whittier, at Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass., over one hundred 
volumes, each of which contains the facsimile-autograph 
book label (the method he took for the identification of his 
books). These books are, for the most part, of no literary 
importance; many of them the works of obscure modern 
authors but are interesting as souvenirs of the poet’s library. 
As such we offer them singly for $1.00 per volume. 


Perhaps the most pleasantly phrased announce- 
ment in recent de luxe bookselling appears on a beau- 
tiful aquatone card from William Edwin Rudge. 
It says: 


We have been entrusted by Colonel Isham with the print- 
ing of a limited edition of the newly found Private Papers 


of James Boswell, of which a description will be sent to 
those who will favor us with an expression of their interest, 


I hope very much that Mr. Rudge will accept this 
intimation as an expression of my interest. Colonel 
Isham’s Boswell Papers are of course a sensation of 
the first rank. As will also be, in collecting circles, 
the sale of Jerome Kern’s Library. This great event 
begins at the Anderson Galleries on Monday even- 
ing January 7th at 8:15. Magi of the book world 
have already rubricated this date in their 1929 calen- 
dar. All the bona robas of the Edition Racket will 
be there; it will be an Opening Night of enormous 
lustre. I assure you that the most thrilling opening 
nights of the theatre do not exceed in tense premo- 
nition the emotional tremors of a really important 
book auction. ‘Those evenings have a First Night 
following all their own, and an extraordinarily in- 
teresting one. They are people who know—in the 
charming phrase that Charley Towne quotes from 
the late George Barr McCutcheon—that “books 
once were men.” 

es Ss 


George W. Trimble writes from Toronto: 

I noticed an advertisement in a local paper the other day 
for Stone Ginger Beer. It reads: “Stone Ginger has a 
multitude of uses—for the morning after the night before, 
for the invalid who is tired of other things, for the sick 
child with parched lips, for the woman who wants some- 
thing different at her bridge party, Stone Ginger is as old 
as the Merry Monarch of England, yet as new as people 
with epicurean taste demand.” 


To all which I heartily assent, and wish that Mr. 
Charles the grocer, who sells ginger beer in New 
York, would do a little talking about it in public— 
perhaps right here in the Saturday Review. 


es Fs 


Thurston Macauley writes: 

I was pleased to see your remarks about Harry Johnson 
and his “Bartender’s Manual,” for ever since Mr. Herbert 
Asbury’s edition of Jerry Thomas’s similar masterpiece of 
concoctions appeared I have been waiting for someone to 
see that the worthy philosopher was not overlooked. 

But, in addition to Mr. Johnson’s talents as a bartender, 
did you know that the tavern in the basement of India 
House, downtown in Hanover Square, is said to have been 
founded by the same Harry Johnson of whom you wrote? 
That, at least, is what the present proprietor of the Hanover 
Square Restaurant told me not so long ago when I was 
lunching there. He recounted that it has been a popular 
lunching establishment for some fifty odd years and wiped 
a tear from his eye as he mentioned its founder and his 
proficiency in the lost art of mixing drinks. In your 
“Plum Pudding” you have included the Hanover Square 
among the taverns favored by the Three Hours for Lunch 
Club, and you doubtless are well aware of the excellent 
quality of the Teutonic dishes they serve, quite comparable 
to the Hofbrau, Continental, Meyer’s, and other hostelries 
of your own Hoboken across the Hudson. 


& & & 


One of the pleasantest evenings imaginable, for 
the right sort of people, can be had by a reading 
aloud of some of the gorgeous satiric portions of 
Lee Wilson Dodd’s new volume of poems “The 
Great Enlightenment.” See particularly his Epistle 
to Alexander Pope on Publicity—first printed in this 
magazine. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 





A foreign correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post writing of Hermann Sudermann, whose 
death occurred on November 21, says: “Forty years 
have passed since Sudermann leaped into fame with 
the production of his most famous drama, ‘Die 
Ehre,’ or ‘Honor.’ For twenty years thereafter he 
dominated the literary life of Germany. His was 
the genius which first exploited problem plays in this 
country; and with his first stage success, ‘Honor,’ 
he set the entire nation to thinking over the anom- 
alies contained in the social standards of its officers’ 
corps, which at that time was the criterion for Ger- 
many’s domestic life. His art was the forerunner 
of naturalism on the stage, which Stanislavsy in Rus- 
sia and Max Reinhardt in Germany later made the 
basis of their successes. But it was tinged with ro- 
mantic sentimentalism which critics regarded with 
ill favor and, despite his immense popular success, 
he never succeeded in winning the good opinion of 
the “intellectuals.” When later Gerhart Hauptmann, 
his contemporary who for years was comparatively 
unknown, suddenly attained popularity not only with 
the public but also with the critics, Sudermann’s light 
in Germany began to decline. This process con- 
tinued, and since the war Hauptmann had com- 
pletely eclipsed his colleague’s fame. 
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Books of Special Interest 


An Academic Utopia 
COLLEGE OR KINDERGARTEN? By 
Max McConn. New York: The New 
Republic, 1928. $1. 

Reviewed by JaMEs L. MCCONAUGHY 
President, Wesleyan University 
Rese recent books on the American col- 

lege would fill a two-foot shelf, at 
least. One thinks at once of the studies by 
Dr. Kelly, Warden Bell, Professor Richard- 
son, Instructor Marks,- the undergraduates 
of Dartinouth, and the criticisms by Veblen, 
Kirkpatrick, and Upton Sinclair—and, bes 
of all, by a layman, a non-college* graduate, 
“College,” by John Palmer Gavit. Another 
worth while criticism is added to the shelf 
in this book, challenging, but 
scarcely justifiable title, by the Dean of Le- 


with its 


high, formerly the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, doubly interesting as a col- 
lege critic because in spite of his long ad- 
ministrative experience, he has never been 
a college professor 

Most educational literature is Utopian in 
point of view,—Plato told of an ideal edu 
‘ational scheme, never yet realized; so did 
Bacon, Comenius, Rousseau, Jefferson,—and 
McConn 
tellectually provoking and worth while, al 
though the 


this on 


Educational daydreams are in- 


reviewer gravely doubts whethe: 
ver should, or could, be realized 
Dean McConn’s thesis is that most students 
ro to college to-day for social prestige and 


tor scholarship. He 


; 4 
idvantages, but not 
‘commends a differentiation of our col 
leges into two types,—one, the “Kinder- 
or “Gentleman’s College,” 


parten” with in- 


teresti 


ig lectures, easy courses, stimulating 
ithletics and extra-curriculum activities, but 
little or no pretense of scholarly work. Ir 
the other, “the Real College,” 


would bb 


intellectual! 
pursuit supreme, with inspiring 
ichers and preceptors, and no students ex 
ept those who are earnest scholars. Th 


dex ription of the 


latter kind of college,— 
in academic Utopia,—fills most of the book. 
Admission to it would be by a combination 
ef school certificate, questionnaire, psycho 
logieal 


examination, and personal inter- 


view, rather than by College Board or other 


The Survey 
a large part in the cur- 


of entrance examinations. 


? 
urse would play 





riculum of the first two years, and the work 
of the last two would be largely precep- 
torial and in seminars. The faculty would 
have sharply differentiated duties: some 
would be merely quiz masters for elemen- 
tary drill work, some lecturers, most would 
be preceptors or tutors, for the direction of 
individual student’s work. Faculty research 
would not be stressed, as this, the author 
believes, is chiefly a university concern. All 
students and most of the faculty would live 
together; fraternities would vanish; 2,000 
is the desired size of such a “Real College.” 
It is to be coeducational, because the author 
believes the segregated college for men often 
results in vice and sends out graduates un- 
able to understand and deal with women,— 
two conclusions with which probably most 
college administrators will disagree. Inter- 
collegiate athletics would be lacking, or at 
least insignificant; intramural athletics 
would flourish, and student activities would 
be almost exclusively intellectual. The col- 
lege would be governed by a combination 
of faculty, students, and alumni, and no 
trustees. Finally, this separation of colleges 
into ° institutions” and “real 
colleges” will soon be forced upon us by the 
Junior College movement, which Dean Mc- 
Conn believes dooms the present type of 
college. 

Well, perhaps so, and quite probably not! 
It may be fairly stated that many colleges 
are “real”? to-day,—or very close to this 


‘ventleman’s 


ideal, Again one wonders which college 
will, willingly, accept the ‘“gentleman’s 


kindergarten” ideal and give up any pre- 
tense of scholarly ideals. Certainly no state 
is likely to permit its own state supported 
institution to do so; and one mentally 
checks over the Eastern colleges in vain, to 
find one which to-day is not markedly em- 
phasizing scholarship. Whether donors 
could be found to establish a new “kinder- 
garten” type of institution, seems doubly 
doubtful. Furthermore, one wonders 
whether the “real” college, lacking the 
charming “gentleman” type, would not 


chiefly appeal to academic prigs, who decry 
athletics and all social contacts, and who, 
many of us feel, would make up a rather 
uninspiring group for a college undergrad- 
Would not a more normal ap- 


uate body. 








FIRE 





DOWN 











a 


We all know families apparently serene and pros- 
perous, near which hovers a chaos ready to break 
into destroying flames. This is the story of such a 
family and of a young girl who was sacrificed to 


love. 


By the author of “Knock 4 Times.” 


$2.50 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: “Peregrine is a very 
apt portrait of a man who feels the middle years 
of life hard upon him and who seeks to avert them 
by evoking the passions of youth.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


“The book is written in a 
musical, richly poetic style. 


Especially are the 


conversations and evocations of natural beauty 
noteworthy. She (Miss Irwin) has written some- 
thing that hovers on the verge of being a really 


notable achievement.” 


By 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





IRWIN 


plication of this proposal be a common 
freshman and sophomore year, followed by 
the differentiation, and perhaps segregation 
on a special spot on the campus, of those 
scholastically ambitious juniors and seniors 
who are intent on a “real” education,— 
leaving the gentlemen to carry on the col- 
lege “activities,” which do have a value, 
and letting each group, parts of the same 
institution, supplement the work of the 
other? 

However, the book is stimulating, easy to 
read, cheap to buy, and worthy of consid- 
eration by all interested in the future of a 
rapidly changing institution,—the Ameri- 
can college. 





The Savoyards 
THE STORY OF GILBERT AND SULLI- 
VAN: or The “Compleat” Savoyard. By 
IsAAC GOLDBERG. New York: 
& Schuster. 1928. $6. 
Reviewed by Roperr W. Marks 


Simon 


S a mechanism of escape from the two 

dominant Victorian illusions—the il- 
lusion that motion is progress and that 
smugness is culture—English cynics de- 
veloped the nonsense verse. In the days 
when a woman’s leg was one of the un- 
mentionable parts of her anatomy, and a 
woman’s body was decorously camouflaged 
as a spool of cotton, W. S. Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan—the Savoyard twins—arose 
to parody queen, courtesan, and Mrs, 
Grundy in a mirror of tuneful nonsense. 
They held up the mirror to life: but their 
mirror was astigmatic and reflected unholy 
things. The British public had developed 
inhibitions. The mauve seriousness of a 
suddenly industrialized civilization and the 
pristine reins of the wife of Albert, prince- 
consort, had effected chafing suppressions 
in the subconscious of the Empire. The 
two pontiffs of Savoy, having combined 
talents at a psychological moment—the one 
biting maliciously at the absurdities of the 
day in an approved medium, the other fix- 
ing the venom firmly in the public mind 
with catching airs—became, almost over- 
night, the national apostles of escape. 

This, in brief, is the leading motif of Mr 
Goldberg’s work. Gilbert and Sullivan were, 
after all, he says, moralists, not sociologists. 
They chided personal foibles, and only in- 
directly social abuses. Yet something vital 
in them lives beyond their time; they still 
speak to an age that knows neither corset 
nor petticoat, that votes with its women, 
and finds Freud insufficiently aphrodisiac. 
Perhaps it is because they chide individuals 
and not institutions that their works, so ad- 
mirably held in solution by Sullivan’s mu- 
sic, has lived. 

The undercurrent of the book has to do 
with the paradoxes in the nature of this 
strange pair whose star was one of genius 
when their forces were joined, of mediocre 
oratory and oratorio when apart. Gilbert 
fights his way through the pages assigned 
to him, waging his inner warfare against 
pompous rhetoric, Katishas, or Queen 
Victoria-like women, and a prose style which 
was a cross between that of Jim Tully and 
the late Dr. Frank Crane. Sullivan, left 
to himself, would have kept onward with 
the Christian Soldiers, and all his life sung 
soprano—or falsetto—in the church choir. 

The field of Mr. Goldberg’s work in- 
cludes a survey of the English drama and 
burlesque prior to the advent of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, the life and earlier works of 
each, and a historical and critical estimate 
of the substance of each opera ... in 
chronological order. Its structure displays 
the same opaque quality that marked “The 
Man Mencken,” of three years back—an 
opaque quality which results from too 
ponderous a mass of detail suspended from 
a framework in -which there has _ been 
little economy of material, in which every 
available fact garnered from _ obscure 
sources had been fitted, even with a sledge 
hammer. ‘The author’s research in the files 
of Savoyana has been long and profound, 
as his contributions to current periodicals 
have testified. And in the hundreds of 
pages of this tome, he has endeavored to 
free his conscience of the sins of omission. 

Regarded from a_ technical angle—the 
ingle of the student, and not the lay, ro- 
mantic reader, “The Story of Gilbert and 
Sullivan” is more significant. Mr. Gold- 
berg has unquestionably chronicled the vita] 
and interpretive statistics of the Savoyard 
period. Regardless of organization, this 
meat is there. And with judicious reading 
regard for the index and _ table 
of contents, it can be effectively extracted 
But whether this is done or not, the book 
stands 


and due 


as the only American contribution 
to the literature of those two who defied a 
“wise—though not the only—attitude to- 
ward that bit of nonsense verse called ex 
istence,” and perhaps the most complete 
work in its field yet written. 


—— 
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i Walt Whitman’s 
f Workshop 
i Edited by Cirrton J. Furness 


fl A collection of hitherto unpub- 
al lished manuscripts by Walt 
f) Whitman which clarify the pur- 
iP pose, growth, and gradual un- 
=| folding of “Leaves of Grass,” 
lr The editor has added a large 
{4 number of detailed notes for the 
i purpose of clearing up various 
4] questions and to correlate as 
f, nearly as possible the whole 
rn body of Whitman’s work with 
= biographical and historical data, 

A unique feature is the inclu- 
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ri sion of extensive quotations 
4| from unpublished notebooks of 
iF John Burroughs. The edition is 
iz limited to 750 copies. $7.50 a 


copy. 
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Highlights of a list 
that has won the 
APPLAUSE of 2a NATION! 


Books — colorful books, gay 
books, thoughtful books—here 
is a rich list to choose from. 


Fabulous New 


rleans By Lyle Saxon. 
It makes the City of Mystery 
glow with color, carnival and 
voodoo. Illus. by Suydam. $5.00 


Nishts Abroad 


By Konrad Bercovici. Uncon- 
ventional prowlings through 
Old World capitals. I//us. $4.00 


A-Rafting on the 


- e e 

ississip’ By Charles 
Edward Russell. Rugged, glor- 
ious days on the river fascinat- 
ingly retold. Illus. $3.50 


Mexico and Its 


e 
Heritage By Ernes: 
Gruening. A masterly, compre- 
hensive study of Mexico and its 
problems. Illus. $6.00 


The Last of Free 


o 
frica By Gordon Mac 
Creagh. Laughing through 
Abyssinia with a high-spirited 
huntsman. Illus. $4.00 


The Impatience of 

ayman By Hugh A. 
Studdert Kennedy. A ringing 
call to a new life of courage 
and common sense. $2.00 


The Chevalier 


Bayard By samuel Shella- 
barger. A plaster saint of the 
Middle Ages becomes a human 
being. Illus. $4.90 


Forfurther information about 
these and other titles, send for 
a FREE copy of CENTURY 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Century Co. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 























Your 





Gift 
; for every age — 
Gift Edition 
Winnie-The-Pooh 
The House At Pooh 


orner 


Together in a gorgeous box. 
each vol. $2.50. 


Now We Are Six 
When We Were Very 


Young 
Together in a gorgeous box. $5.00 
each vol. $2.50. ' 
E.P.DUTTON &CO., ine. 
286-302 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


$5.00 
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The $25, 000 Prize Novel 


“The Father should become a best seller. It has many appeal- 
ing qualities—plenty of action, honest sentiment, picturesque 
details, and a striking personality in the father himself.” | 

Isabel Paterson in The New York Herald Tribune. 


HE FATHER 


By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


The love of Mercy Rose for her father is the kind chuckling gently to yourself. Here is Abraham Lin- 
of love which awakens a responsive chord some- coln, Mercy’s faithful friend, at the time when he 
where in all of us. It creates the atmosphere of the called himself ‘‘a backwoods uuntry lawyer and a 
novel—but there are so many delightful and homey failure.” And it was the father who converted 
incidents which make the plot and keep you Lincoln to the abolitionist cause. $2.00 














Let Old Trader Riddell solve the problem of 


a Christmas book for your literary friends 


MEANING NO OFFENCE 


By JOHN RIDDELL 
The Old Book Reviewer of Vanity Fair 


IVE them these saucy, impudent and uproarious parodies which 
have been delighting the readers of Vanity Fair for the past 


If Your Friends 
Like 
Colorful Maps 


for wall decoration, this 
beautiful map, in the an- 
tique style, will certainly be 
an appropriate gift. Ten 
colors, 2Y42x4 feet. On 
parchment paper. 





Books of Special 
Interest 


STAGE 
DECORATION 
By SHELDON CHENEY 


Evolution of stage forms i! 
lustrated by 256 plates never 
before brought together, with 





5 i 








THE MAP OF 
LINDBERGH’S 
FLIGHTS 


By MAJOR ERNEST 
CLEGG 
Rolled or Folded 
$2.00 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
BANDWAGON 


By CHARLES MERZ 
Still rolling along. $3.00 


GEORGE SAND: 
The Search for 


Love 
By MARIE JENNEY 
HOWE 
“A rounded picture of the 
life and career of one of the 
most fascinating women of all 
times.’"—Fanny Butcher in 
The Chicago Tribune. Illus- 
trated. 3rd printing. $5.00 


PASSION IS 
THE WIND 


By BRIDGET DRYDEN 
Love against the background 
of a modern department 
store. “The author possesses 
an amazing ability to evoke 
places, people, and_ situa- 
tions."—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.00 


IN THE 
BEGINNING 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS 
“A gorgeous piece of imagi- 
native, ironic fiction.”—Louis 
Sherwin in The New York 
Sun. $2.50 


ROVING YEARS 


By SIDNEY WALTER 
POWELL 
A charming book by one 
who has wandered incorrigi- 
bly through the remoter cor- 
ners of the world. $2.50 


BONNIE 
PRINCE 
CHARLIE 


By DONALD BARR 
CHIDSEY 


“A careful, honest life 


year, and now, with new material, are presented in book form. And 
read them yourself for the sheer delight of seeing John Riddell make 
joyful hash of a dozen current masterpieces 
$2.00 


Pictures by Covarrubias. 


> 


you haven't read this novel—YOU WILL 


GIANT KILLER 


By ELMER DAVIS 


The story of King David of Israel who got the credit while 
others did the work 
IVID, shrewd, skilful..—New York Post. 
“Vigorous, powerful, full of blood and as full of dreams.”’-— 
Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune. 
“A book to beg, borrow or steal. Incidentally, to buy. But by fair 
means or foul, read it."—Floyd Van Vuren in Milwaukee Journal. 
$2.50 
> 


Just the gift for your outdoor sports 
enthusiast 


$PORTS$ 


Heroics and Hysterics 
By JOHN R. TUNIS 
With drawings by Johan Bull 
ROFESSIONAL amateurs and other sport paradoxes. “The first 
live, entertainingly breezy book on sports . . 
—George Trevor. 

“Highly amusing, highly instructive . . . from the engaging pen of 
New York Evening Post's tennis expert. He has done a good job of 
airing his views.”-—Saturday Review. $2.50 


>: 


. superbly ironic.” 


A beautiful illustrated volume boxed— 
just right for Christmas 


VATHEK 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD 
of Fonthill 
Introduction by Ben Ray Redman 
Illustrated by Mahlon Blaine 


HE droll, luxuriant, oriental romance of Vathek, the most mag- 
nificent of caliphs and most curious of men. With 100 draw- 
ings, now grotesque now amusing, now tragic, all sensitively suited 
to the varying moods of the story. 


In the same format: 









full explanatory captions 


Boxed, $19.90 


CONTEMPORARY 


EUROPEAN 
WRITERS 


By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


Biographical. and critical dis 
Cussions 


$3 Su 


THE NEW DAY 


IN HOUSING 
By LOUIS H, PINK 
$3.30 


THE BOOK OF 
WEAVING 
By ANNA NOTT SHOOK 
$10.00 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


in the SECOND 
DECADE 
A Joint Survey by the Tech- 


nical Staff of the First Amer 
ican Trade Union Delegation 


$4.00 


Books About 
Modern 


Education 


CHILDREN IN 
THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


By HARRIET M. 
JOHNSON 


Illustrated, $3.90 


BETTER 
SCHOOLS 


By CARLETON WASH- 
BURNE and MYRON M. 
STEARNS 


THE ACTIVITY 
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SALAMMBO, SCHOOL 
sad hediiapes “ican THE SORCERER'S APPRENTICE By ADOLPH FERRIBRE 
Transcript. Illustrated. $3.50 $5.00 each $4.00 
386 FOURTH D C NEW YORK 
AVENUE THE JOHN DAY COMPANY CITY 
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Poetry ~ 


by Sara Geasdale 


. HEN a powerful and engaging personality 
finds a truly lyric expression with the com- 
pleteness recorded in successive groups of Sara 
Teasdale’s best poems, we have a seemingly in- 
destructible combination, a prophecy of what we 
short-sighted and short-lived mortals call immor- 
tality."—-HarRIET MONROE in Poetry. 


he “Answering “Voice 


Love Lyrics by Women 


B bonny popular collection of great love lyrics writ- 
ten by women is now published in a new and 
enlarged edition. Sara Teasdale has chosen fifty 
new lyrics from the representative work of thirty- 
nine contemporary American and English poets and 
included them in a new section. These poems are 
of marked interest because they show the chaaging 
attitude of women’s minds during the twelve years 
which have passed since the first appearance of the 
anthology. The author has written a new Foreword 
which will be of interest to all who follow trends in 
modern poetry. Cloth, $2.25 Leather, $3.75 


Rainbow Gold 
An Anthology for Children... $2.00 


RIG. OF WHOS opis «asin Sous visis 1.50 
ROMO SOM cc6G ca ob Sennen 1.60 
Puvers: 00 The Seas... 6iawse 1.60 
Flame and Shadow .......... 1.60 
Dark of the Moon ........... 1.50 
The last four volumes are also bound in a 
beautiful leather edition at $2.75 each. Or 
your bookseller will deliver them boxed for 
$11.00. No Christmas remembrance would be 


more appreciated or cherished. 








SARA TEARDALE Ceunwitnidentnt Gaeedtotiiend 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Books of Special Interest 


Replies to “Mother India” 


FATHER INDIA. By C. S. Ranca IYER. 
Toronto: Louis Carrier & Co. 1928. $2. 
A SON OF MOTHER INDIA ANSWERS. 
By DHAN GopaL MUKERJI. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1928. $1.50. 


Reviewed by HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


T was inevitable that the sons of Mother 

India should indite replies to Miss Mayo’s 
“Mother India” after it had stirred up 
public discussion in various parts of the 
world. Here are two of them. They typify 
two of the main classes into which all such 
replies must be divided. One is angry and 
vitriolic: the other is temperate and pitying. 
Both will help to give wider dissemination 
tc the charges made in “Mother India” it- 
self. 

The question is asked as to what the 
American people would think if an Indian 
woman journalist should come to the United 
States, visit a few hospitals and jails, and 
perhaps Chicago, and then go back and de- 
scribe what she had seen as “America.” The 
answer is fairly easy: they would think of 
it not at all. They would go about their 
business as usual and have no worry lest a 
few falsehoods divert the course of history. 


es 

We suspect that the men and women of 
India would do likewise. Yet these authors 
assure us that nothing since the Amritsar 
massacre has so stirred up racial hatred in 
India. This statement alone would go far 
to indicate that there is more to Miss Mayo’s 
work than a compilation of empty false- 
hoods. It is the truth that hurts. In fact, 
when we get down to cases, the principal 
complaint against her is that she has stated 
“half-truths.” For example, Miss Mayo is 
berated because she says that “in common 
practice” Indian girls look for motherhood 
nine months after reaching puberty—or any- 
where between the ages of fourteen and 
eight. In refutation of this statement, 
we are told that “sixty per cent of the 
girls marry after fourteen.’ Then the 
argument goes on to dwell upon the pro- 
priety of this. We are not delayed to con- 
sider the fate of the forty per cent who, 
it is admitted, marry under fourteen. Surely 
this percentage is sufficient to warrant Miss 
Mayo’s characterizing it as “common prac- 
tice.” Nor is there any discussion of the 
awful conditions which Miss Mayo de- 
scribes as resulting from this early subjection 
to marital intercourse. The point is suffi- 
cient—the majority of Indian girls marry 
after fourteen, therefore we should pay no 
attention to what she says about the forty 
per cent minority who are married younger 
than that. 

Mr, lyer, a member of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, conceives the tu quoque as 
the most telling argument. After insisting 
upon the idea that Miss Mayo was a 
“tourist” who went to India with a set pur- 
pose to write a popular, sensational, thrill- 
ing, sex book, and at the same time with a 
mission to prove that colored people are not 
fit for freedom, he replies that, even if 
India is as bad as Miss Mayo says it is, 
it is not as bad as these United States. He 
culls with delight paragraph after para- 
graph from Judge Lindsay’s “Revolt of 
Youth” and says: “There! Look at that! 
Is not that as bad as anything in ‘Mother 
India’?” It may be, but what has that to do 
with India? 

There is, of course, an appreciable amount 
of consolation in such tactics. Miss Mayo 
tells of the prostitutes in the Hindu temples. 
Mr. Iyer retorts: “The prostitutes are, there- 
fore (because of having served in the tem- 
ples), one of the most god-fearing and loyal 
class (sic) of mistresses known to that un- 
fortunate profession.” So be it. Miss Mayo 
questions neither their fear of god nor their 
loyalty. 

Father India has shown a commendable 
desire to rush to the rescue of Mother India, 
but it is doubtful whether his efforts will 
carry much conviction to minds not already 
convinced, 

so 

Mr. Mukerji is more effective. He has 
more respect for his English-speaking audi- 
ence than has Mr. Iyer and therefore con- 
fines himself more closely to matters about 
which there is room for real argument. 
The mother fares better at the hands of the 
son than at those of the father. Which, 
curiously enough, is also in line with the 
thesis of “Mother India.” The “Father” 
is apparently an irrascible old codger. He 
may treat his wife most inconsiderately him- 
self, but he won’t have others even talk 
about her ills, The “Son” would defend 
them both by showing that it is not as bad 
as it appears. 

Mr. Mukerji approvingly quotes Ghandi 


as saying: “If Miss Mayo had confegseg 
that she had gone to India merely to open 
out and examine the drains of India, ther 
would perhaps be little to complain aboy 
her compilation. But she says in effect with 
a certain amount of triumph, ‘The drains 
are India.’ ” 

It may be said in passing that if the drains 
of any country present such conditions ag 
are described in “Mother India,” there 
should be but one issue before the people 
of that country—the cleaning of the drains, 
And when the work was completed, there 
should be a vote of thanks to the person 
who disclosed their foulness. 


Mr. Mukerji, unlike Mr. Iyer, is sensible 
of a desire on Miss Mayo’s part to help 
in the correction of existing evils. He simply 
feels that her method is wrong because jt 
is too drastic, too harsh. He adjures her 
to rewrite “Mother India” and, to asgist 
her in this task, offers an outline of the 
book as he would write it. 

We should enjoy Mr. Mukerji’s book, as 
we have enjoyed those he has already 
written along these lines. But it hardly 
seems the book Miss Mayo set out to write, 
nor is it evident that it would have had a 
comparable effect in promoting reform, Miss 
Mayo says on page twelve of “Mother 
India,” “Leaving untouched the realms of 
religion, of politics, and of the arts, I would 
confine my inquiry to such workaday ground 
as public health and its contributing fac- 
tors.” Is not this an Occidental way of 
phrasing the very idea Mr. Mukerji had in 
mind when he says, with Oriental pictures- 
queness, if she had confessed she was simply 
going to open the drains, he would have 
little complaint about her book. 

se OM 

Public health was Miss Mayo’s interest 
and she deliberately and openly discarded 
all others matters. Nowhere does she say 
in effect, triumphantly or otherwise, “The 
drains are India.” Nowhere, except in the 
implication of her title. Both of our authors 
deplore the use of this title. For them the 
thought behind the name “Mother India” 
has an element of sanctity. To use it iron- 
ically is little short of blasphemy. A book 
with such a title should ipso facto dwell 
upon the glories of India and, if it touched 
upon shortcomings at all, should do it in 
such a way as not to give offense—much 
less to hurt proud sensibilities. 

I have heard heated discussion among 
Americans as to the appropriateness of the 
title. Perhaps antiquity and a sensitiveness 
due to the ills of age should be respected. 
But if Miss Mayo’s book betrays anything 
of her character, surely it is her serious- 
ness of purpose and the sincerity of her de- 
sire to see improved the conditions she de- 
scribes, The case for the title as it is, was 
almost irresistible. The book is no reflec- 
tion on “Mother India”: it is an indictment 
of those who, while they use the name asa 
symbol of what is good and a shield for 
what is bad, permit a treatment of the actual 
mothers of India—even if only forty per 
cent of them—which is a scandal to human- 
ity. There is bitter irony in the title: there 
is no claim that the book describes India in 
all its aspects. 

5 & 

But of the effect. We are told that it has 
aroused tremendous animosity in India; that 
it has relighted the candle of race-hatred; 
that it has done many another evil thing. We 
venture to believe that this has been a bit 
overplayed. That it has caused resentment, 
there can be little doubt. That was in- 
evitable. That it has brought home to the 
more advanced Indians a new appreciation 
of the gravity of some of their problems 
is equally certain. When the resentment 
caused by the book is long forgotten, honest 
and sincere Indians will be working to erad- 
icate the evils it described. And English- 
men and women will be able to work with 
them along these lines more effectively than 
they have in the past. 

What is more, the book has, for better 
o1 for worse, brought East and West more 
understanding of each other. Too long has 
the East hidden behind the veil of its 
“spirituality” and condemned the West for 
its “materialism.” Such things as “Mother 
India” has brought to light, give added 
weight to the dictum of Hu Shih, China’s 
most eminent philosopher, when he says 
there is more spirituality in the West than 
in the East. Spirituality should no longer 
be allowed to impose its abstractions at the 
expense of the health and life of human 


beings. 
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Foreign Literature 


Argenune Fiction 
DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA. By R. Gu! 
RALDES. 

Reviewed by HERMINE HALLAM HIPWELL 
"THE casual visitor to Buenos Aires, the 

tourist on pleasure bent who arrives 
during the temperate winter months and 
stays a fortnight or so in the intensely 
sophisticated cosmopolitan and modern Fed 
eral Capital, even the residents of lon; 
standing who know only the gay yet monot- 
onous life of the great city and the amuse- 
nents of watering resorts and hill stations, 
are all apt to forget the source from which 
Argentine wealth springs which allows the 
city and its inhabitants to be so stridently 
up to date. And those even who, like th 
writer, count a year incomplete without a 
month or so spent on one of the cattle 
ranches—“estancias”—of the interior are 
liable to overlook the lowly cattleman of 
mixed Spanish and Indian descent who, in 
spite of the invasion of Argentina by Mr. 
Henry Fords excellent vehicles, still up 
holds traditions dating back to the days of 
Martin Fierro, that legendary gaucho of the 
very early epoch of Argentine independence, 


whose story forms the most important classic 
he Argentine-—not Spanish—language. 


Argentine literature of the present day, 
however, reflects a tendency to return to 
the wholly satisfying subject of life on 
the pampas, rather than to the intricacies 


of city life which in Buneos Aires, as in all 
Latin American cities, must needs, it seems, 
be always imbued with erotic melancholy. 
In recent years the most important book, 
judging by sales figures only, dealing with 
Argentine “camp” life was Enrique Lar- 
reta’s “Zogoibi,” a novel of some literary 
importance, but giving a wholly erroneous 
impression of an estanciero’s life. This 
book, in spite of its obvious defects, un- 
doubtedly contained passages in which the 
beauty of the pampas was described with a 
sincerity betokening deep love of those end- 
less plains across which the gleaming white 
clouds fling long shadows, and the burning 
line of the horizon sears the eyes with the 
white-hot intensity of the rim separating 
gray-green earth from pale blue sky. 

In “Don Segundo Sombra,” by Ricardo 
Guiraldes, published in the summer of 1928, 
the life of the cattlemen of the plains has 
been immortalized in a simple account of 
a resero’s days. Public and press alike ac- 
claimed the book a masterpiece on its first 
appearance. And to a public accustomed to 
the mawkish sentimentality of the majority 
of books dealing with life on a wholly 
imaginary pampa, peopled by lay figures 
talking in a conventional dialect on con- 
ventional subjects, “Don Segundo Sombra” 
must have come as a shock and a revela- 
tion. A shock because of the stark 
simplicity of the tale, told in the first per- 


son by a young orphan who joins the cat- 
tlemen at the age of fourteen and wanders 
with them across the pampas learning all 


the secrets of their hazardous calling. A’ 


revelation since, stripped of all conventional 
trappings, the life of the pampas and of 
the men on the pampas, in spite of mod- 
ernity and the changes it has brought about 
in all ranks of life in and out of town, 
is described as full of majesty and beauty, 
of danger and adventure as in the legendary 
days of Martin Fierro. 

The hero of this book, is not “el guacho,” 
the camp term for a motherless animal and 
one generally -applied to orphans from 
which the word “gaucho” or lonely dweller 
of the plains is presumably derived, but 
rather Segundo Sombra the cattleman who 
from the first takes the lad under his tute- 
lage, opening up before him the wonder- 
ful vistas of a life spent in close com- 
munion with nature, That Don Segundo 
Sombra typifies all that which is best in the 
camp man to-day goes without saying, since 
it is the forceful delineation of this char- 
acter, so full of unexpected charm, of un- 
conscious poesy, and a vast understanding 
of humanity—that bizarre, pathetic, yet al- 
ways self-sufficient humanity of the pampas 
—which makes of this seemingly simple 
story one of the most interesting and im- 
portant Argentine literary productions of 
the last three or four years. 

Less colorful, less full of “copy,” ap- 
parently less erotic than the life of the 
legendary wild west of filmland, the life 
of the Argentine pampas has its own par- 
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“*There is sume reason for sus- 
pecting that no single book of 
the season is likely to contain 
greater potential benesits for the 
averace intelligent reader than 
does this wise and yet amus- 
ine, profound but thoroughly 
companionable volume, THE 


ART OF THINKING.’’—JOHN G. 
NetHaRDT, Sz. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 
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The upright genus of primates 
mtermediate between man and 
the anthropoid apes. 
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man from an average person of culture who may not possess 
culture or even extraordinary talent, is simply The Art of 
Thinking. . . He is marked for the good life, who enjoys 
deliberation, develops a passion for creative thought, and 
sharpens his perception and disciplines his mind as a 
craftsman trains his artisans. 


things with the undimmed vision of a child or a poet 
or a man possessed. . . He lives his noblest because 
he thinks his best. . 


for straight thought, he will inevitably 
find instruction and inspiration, deep- 
ened by scholarship and tempered by 
wit, in the new book of Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet, just published by Simon 
and Schuster ($2.50 at all book- 
stores) under the title 


THE ART 
OF THINKING 
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ticular charm which if less widely adver. 
tised is perhaps on that very account more 
satisfying to the weary city-dweller who 
turns to the undulating plains for the solace 
of the hushed magic enveloping the long 
summer days, or the mystery of the semj. 
tropic nights ablaze with the star spattered 
splendor of the skies. The acid smell of 
wood smoke, the crackle of the logs beneath 
the spitted lamb roasting for the early 
morning meal, the musical notes accompany- 
ing the bell-mare’s movements as she trots 
soberly at the head of her little troop, the 
sharp whirr of the flying lasso flung by 
muscles of steel, the noise and excitement 
of the “rodeo,” all these Guiraldes portrays 
in his book with a fidelity which puts to 
shame the mawkishness which only too often 
mars even the best description of camp life. 
Perhaps the fact that the author has him- 
self experienced thoroughly the delights and 
the sorrows of camp life accounts for the 
racinness—that rich flavor of the soj]— 
which stamps his work with a reality which 
has little or no relation to the repugnant 
realism of too many Argentine writers, The 
very dialect rich with proverbs, which 
separated from their surroundings log 
much of their picturesque charm, should 
appeal to all students of the #dioma nacional, 
that bastard tongue which if lacking some- 
what in Castillian salt has its own distinct 
and fascinating flavor. And this same dialect, 
which in less able hands is apt to degenerate 
into an almost meaningless collection of 
mis-spelt words, interlarded freely with the 
ubiquitous “che,” representing the Argentine 
idiom all over South America, has been used 
by Guiraldes in a manner betokening com- 
plete mastery of his subject. 





A Stage Designer 


BORIS ARONSON ET WL’ART Dv 
THEATRE. By WALDEMAR Georce. 
Paris: Editions des Chroniques du Jour. 
1928. $7.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN Mason Brown 

HE collected works of American stage 

designers, as well as American artists, do 

not find their way into books as readily 
as do those of their Parisian comfréres. In 
fact, from the full list of the Americans 
who have contributed so decisively to the 
visual development of our theatre during 
the last fifteen years, Robert Edmond 
Jones, Norman-Bel Geddes, Herman Rosse, 
and John Wenger are the only native de- 
signers whose drawings and projects have 
been collected in volumes devoted exclu- 
sively to recording the individual work of 
each of these men. Lee Simonson, Joseph 
Urban, Livington Platt, Jo Mielziner, 
James Reynolds, Ernest de Weerth, Donald 
Oenslager, Raymond Sovey, and a score of 
other men who decorate our stages have 
never been accorded such an honor although 
many of them have deserved it. But now 
from Paris, in that excellent series, “Edi- 
tions des Chroniques du Jour,” comes 4 
beautifully printed, excellently edited, and 
truly invigorating collection of the settings 
and costumes of Boris Aronson, a young 
Russian designer who, though he has not 
yet gained the full recognition in the Amer- 
ican theatre that he deserves, has during the 
past few years added much to the vitality 
and lustre of that fringe of theatres on the 
outskirts of Broadway. 

Working mostly in the Jewish theatre— 
the Unser Theater in the Bronx, Maurice 
Schwartz’s Yiddish Art Theatre, and the 
Irving Place Theatre—and contributing 
settings for “2x2-5” at the Civic Repertory 
last season, Mr. Aronson has done much more 
than have most of our work-a-day design- 
ers to catch the contemporary dynamics 0 
Manhattan and to transfer them succes* 
fully to the stage. As a Russian who et 
tered the theatre during those first turbulent 
days of the Revolution, he has been infu- 
enced by such a popular scenic mode In 
Moscow and Leningrad as Constructivism. 
But he has adapted it to his own purpose 
and his own individuality. 

For the uses of contemporary 
Mr. Aronson may seem too uncomprom 
an individualist, and too much of a 
stvle man.” But the simple fact is that ar 
Aronson has more to say than can he sat 
in the kitchens and parlors of the yr 
mercial theatre. His costumes, wh ch we 
bear the stamp of a skilled and virtuoso 
interpreter, show his vigorous 
color, line, and conception. It 
ironic that it took Waldemar George, 
astute art critic of contemporary Paris, : 
see the real merits of Aronson, who has = 
working in New York these past few a 
But, though the book may introduce a " 
son, it indicates that he has not yet ye oa 
that he has to say. If the American nae 
is wise it will be grateful for the ~e 
as it stands, and give him the grees 
of adding to it on this side of the water 
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Give Books for Christmas—No One Has Ever Had Too Many! 





Popular Novels: 





THE Six Dramatic Novel of Fine Sentiment that 
WALKERS Is Even Better than ‘‘Soundings’’! 
oy i ao ony 

mh... — a 

the Roman cata- 


combs figure in this novel, “by far the 
best of Mr. Beeding’s tales.’””— The 
Boston Transcript. $2.00 








THE LOVERS OF THE 
MARKET-PLACE 
By Richard Dehan 


A strong novel of a rich man’s ef- 
forts to break down the pride of his 
estranged wife and son. $2.50 


ByA-HAMILFON GIBBS 


“*Harness’ is a worthy successor to ‘Soundings’. It has the 
qualities that make for popularity: a well-told love story of 
likable people, a convincing theme, truth, vitality, sincerity 
and unforced humor.” — The New York Times Book Review. 

“‘*Harness’ is a splendid, absorbing story, replete with un- 
derstandable and appealing situations and peopled with en- 
gaging, truly human characters. 


FUR BRIGADE 
By Mal G. Evarts 
“Stirring action and authentic his- 
tory in a tale of the West.””—Philadel- 





; s There is not a dull page in 
hia Public Ledger. $2.00 pag 
a the book.” —Detroit News. A Nation-Wide Best Seller. $2.50 
PHOINIX 
By Alan Sims 


THE FALL 
‘OF THE 
RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE 


By EDMUND A. 
WALSH, S.J. 


“As clear an analysis of the 
elements involved in the 
Bolshevik revolution as one 
is likely to find.” — Review 
of Reviews. With 41 illus- 
trations. $3.50 


THE DRAGON 
AND THE 
FOREIGN 

DEVILS 


By JOHAN GUNNAR 
ANDERSSON 

“This study of China has 
pungent honesty, humor, 
and a facility for summariz- 
ing political situations.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
16 illustrations. $4.00 


MATORNI’S 
VINEYARD 


By E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 


A brilliant story of international politics in 1940, which 
“can certainly be ranked as one of his best pieces of work; 
once started it is next to impossible to put down until the end 


A dazzling novel, in which demi- 
gods, heroes and monsters of Greek 
mythology live and move in a racy 
narrative. $2.50 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHED 
By Gerard Fairlie 
An original mystery story of an ec- 
centric who undertakes to bring off 
a number of daring crimes by a 
settled date. $2.00 





A delightful, typically Farnol- 
esque novel of old England 


GUYFFORD OF 
WEARE 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


“Dashing gallants, curtsying 
ladies, danger and suspense, are 
woven into this romance with 
a swiftly running plot, quick 
dialogue and rollicking ad- 
venture.”—New York Herald 
Tribune. A Best Seller. $2.50 





























Of General Interest: has been reached.”’— The New York Times. $2.00 
‘SHADES OF OUR ANCESTORS: Still Popular: 
Anad protuats THE BATTLE OF THE HORIZONS. By Sylvia 
By Alice Yan Leer Carrick ompson. n Atlantic Novel. Sixt rinting. $2.5 


RED RUST. By Cornelia James Cannon. An Atlantic 
Novel. Third Large Printing. $2.50 


An authoritative, comprehensive 
and charming study of silhouettes in 


d ica. illus ions. 5.00 
aa ae eo . JALNA. By — de la Roche. The Atlantic Monthly 
’ i . we u i ing. $2. 
TWELVE PORTRAITS OF THE $10,000 Prize Nove “a Large Printing 2.00 
FRENCH REVOLUTION BISMARCK: By Emil Ludwig. Eighth Large Print- 
By Henri Beraud ing. $5.00 








Brilliant depictions of Mirabeau, 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, the 
King, and others. Illustrated with 6 
wood engravings. $3.50 





‘THIS BOOK=~ 
COLLECTING GAME 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


Every book lover will treasure this volume with its discus- 
sions of bindings, the earmarks of editions, auctions and the 
rewards and perils of the collector’s life. With 133 illustra- 
tions. Printed by the aquatone process. $5.00 


MEMORIES AND 
REFLECTIONS 


By THE EARL OF 
OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 
“No memoirs have been published in the post-War period 
of any more consequence and interest than these.”— North 


American Review. With 59 illustrations and a map. 2 vol- 
umes. In box. $10.00 


*Indicates An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 
These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 


*BUSINESS THE CIVILIZER 
By Earnest Elmo Calkins 
Every business man and business 
woman will find much of profit in 
this book by a world-famous advertis- 
ing man. $3.00 


SiX PLAYS 
By David Belasco 


This group of plays represents Mr. 
Belasco at his best. $4.00 


Per er re Fee ec ee oe OORT ST CS 


WOMAN IN THE MAKING 
OF AMERICA 
By H. Addington Bruce 
A historical review of the part 
played by American women in the 4 


building of the Republic. 


vised edition. 


New re- 
$2.50 


“THE STUMP 4 
FARM 
By Hilda Rose 
A woman’s chron- 4 
icle of pioneering, 
her failure, and he- 
roic attempt to be- 


gin anew. 8 illus- 
trations. $2.00 





‘ HARNESS’ 
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THE COMPLETE 
POEMS OF 
EMILY 
DICKINSON 
“The finest poetry 
by a woman in 
English.” Cloth, 
$3.50. In Limp 
Leather, $4.50 





ae &e 
PREIS, 


‘THE AMENITIES OF 
BOOK-COLLECTING 
By A. Edward Newton 
The fascinating experiences of the 
celebrated collector and bibliophile. 
With 91 illustrations. $4.00 


IN QUEST OF THE PERFECT 
BOOK: Reminiscences and 
Reflections of a Bookman 


By William Dana Orcutt 


An entrancing study of books and 
personalities. 85 illustrations. $5.00 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
By John Bartlett 
A collection of passages, phrases 
and proverbs traced to their sources 
in literature. Cloth, $5.00. Hall 
leather, $7.00. Half morocco, $12.00 


*BOOKS AND BIDDERS 
By Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 


The experiences of a world-famous 
bibliophile. With 79 illustrations 
from old books and manuscripts. $5.00 








A vivid story of an unforgettable 
family of the North Irish Coast 


DESTINY BAY 
By DONN BYRNE 


“Here we see Donn Byrne 
at his best, writing about the 
things he loved most of all: 
horse races, prize fights and 
graceful courtships between 
gallant gentlemen and lovely 
ladies.” —Saturday Review of 
Literature. 3rd Printing. $2.50 








Books for Children: 


CLEARING WEATHER. 
By Cornelia Meigs 
A great story of a New England lad 
and his ship by the author of 
“The Trade Wind.” With 20 illus- 
trations. $2.00 


“PILGRIMS, INDIANS AND 
PATRIOTS 
By Randolph G. Adams 


Fascinating old pictures tell Ameri- 
ca’s history up to the Revolution. 
With 71 illustrations. $3.00 


THE DERELICT 
By Charlies Nordhoff 


Stirring tale of an American boy 
captured by a German raider in tropic 
seas. 4 illustrations. $2.00 


JOLLY GOOD TIMES 
AT SCHOOL 
By Mary BP. Wells Smith 


The frolics of the boys and girls of 


“Jolly Good Times” during their 
school days. A new edition. With 
9 illustrations. $2.00 


“THE LAND OF PROMISE 
By Margaret Lynn 
An excellent story of the struggle 
for Kansas, with much life and reality. 
8 illustrations. $2.00 


ONCE THERE 
WAS A PRINCE 
By Aldis Dunbar 

The romantic story 
of a prince of fifteen 
who frees his people. 
With 28 illustrations. 

$2.00 
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poetry 


is doing nicely this year, 
/ thank you. You Il find 
it worth while to 
look into these 
leaders of its 
JOHN BROWN’S BODY 
by 
Stephen Vincent Benet $2.50 
TRINC 
by 
H. Phelps Putnam $1.75 
FOOL’S ERRAND 
by ' 
Alexander Laing $1.75 
RETREAT 
by 
Edmund Blunden $1.73 
SPRING PLOWING 
by 


Charles Malam 


Illustrated by J. J. Lankes — $2.5( 
A SURVEY OF 
MODERNIST POETRY 
by 
Laura Riding and Robert Graves  $2.0( 


THE WINGED HORSE 
The Story of the Great Poets and Their Poetry 
by 
joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill $3.5( 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN 








Dr. Cadman says: 


All who are interested in the 
master passion which, wisely 
guided, means so much for life 
hereafter should read 


LOVE 


By William Lyon Phelps 
Author of HAPPINESS 
Now in its 11th edition, 
$1.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Ine. 
286-302 Fourth Ave. 
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“Assuredly it is impressive.” 
—Arnold Bennett 


The Life of Moses 


by Edmond Fieg 
3.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 








Points of View 


“The Prohibition Mania” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The gentle reviewer of “The Prohibition 
Mania” thinks it very strange that the au- 
thors of that “reply to Professor Irving 
Fisher and others” deemed it necessary, or 
advisable, or profitable to take the trouble 
involved in the writing of a book in ex- 
amination and refutation of what they re- 
garded as patent fallacies, egregious blun- 
ders, mere guesswork, and preposterous sta- 
tistics. 

Let me explain the apparent paradox to 
him, although there are sentences in his 
own notice of the book in question that 
might have furnished him the explanation 
had he borne in mind when he wrote them 
what he had said in earlier paragraphs about 
the alleged inconsistency or paradox. 

Professor Fisher is a distinguished econ- 
omist—Professor Emeritus of Economics at 
Yale, in fact. He is supposed to be a very 
careful and scientific statistician. He has 
written important works; he has dealt with 
intricate problems—the possible stabilization 
of the dollar, for example. He is a pro- 
gressive thinker, a critic of the protective 
system, a champion of international justice, 
a friend of the League of Nations. His 
fervent espousal of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment of Volsteadism was a veritable god- 
send to the drys, if not exactly a surprise 
to the wets. A book from a man treated 
as an eminent and disinterested authority 
demands attention. ‘The more sophistical 
and worthless it is, the more damage it does, 
for most people worship authority and can- 
not or will not use their own minds, 

Now, as a matter of fact, three very 
learned and highly respected persons—one 
an internationally famous social worker, 
one a dean of the University of Chicago, 
and one a veteran professor of ethics and 
philosophy at the same institution—recom- 
mended Professor Fisher’s book on Prohibi- 
tion to the writer of these lines, whom they 
knew as a wet and an uncompromising op- 
ponent of the reactionary eighteenth amend- 
ment and the asinine Volstead act. In rec- 
ommending that book they spoke of Dr. 
Fisher’s rare skill in handling figures, of 
his moderation and sobriety in statement, of 
his, familiarity with and scrupulous respect 
for the canons and rules of logical reason- 
ing. “Fisher will convert you,” they said, 
or, at least, “show you that prohibition is 
not the farce, the ignorant blunder, the 
fanatical assault on liberty and common 
sense you hold that it is.” 

Well, I read the books, and my amaze- 
ment was both sincere and boundless, How 
could Professor Fisher write such trash and 
call it science? I asked myself. I discussed 
the matter with my friend, Mr, Darrow, 


and we decided that, if college deans, pro- 
fessors, and social workers of great influ- 
ence and exceptional experience could take 
the book seriously, find it informing and 
persuasive, and earnestly recommend it to 
a militant wet whose intelligence they rec- 
ognized, it certainly needed and warranted 
a rather patient and elaborate reply. 

As to the merits of the reply, I offer no 
opinion. The kind reviewer finds the au- 
thors guilty of some alleged minor inaccu- 
racies or harsh statements, but he admits 
that we succeeded in demolishing the Fisher 
fabric. We thank him for the admission. 
He is mistaken, however, in saying that the 
book contains nothing but an examination 
of Dr. Fisher’s arguments and claims. It 
contains several chapters that barely men- 
tion Fisher or refer to him only in passing 
and as atype. Those chapters take up fun- 
damental aspects of the Prohibition ques- 
tion—such as Why Men Drink, Is Alcohol 
a Life Shortener?, Nullification, so-called, 
and Contempt for Law generally as a by- 
product of wilful and deliberate violation 
of Volsteadism and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment by millions of excellent citizens. A 
committee appointed by the National Wo- 
men Voters’ League to study the prohibition 
problem, and the books and articles it has 
elicited, publicly declared at a convention 
that “The Prohibition Mania” was the most 
comprehensive and thoughtful—though not 
impartial—volume on the subject extant. 
The reply to Dr. Fisher is inevitably a reply 
to all other advocates or defenders of pro- 
hibition. We overlooked no point relevant 
to the controversy. 

Vicror S. YARROSs. 

Chicago, Oct. 29. 


More, More! 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

How could we teachers of the Classics 
get along without The Bowling Green? 
Last year you gave us a modern parallel 
to use in our Martial course, and this year 
you have laid us under further obligation 
by providing a delightful commentary on 
Lucretius’s picture of Primitive Man. He 
too brought into his cave the red flower 
that blossomed when the branches of the 
mountain oaks rubbed against each other 
in the wind: 

“At saepe in magnis fit montibus? inquis 
“ut altis arboribus vicina cacumina summa 
terantur inter se, validis facere id cogentibus 
austris, donec flammai fulserunt  flore 
coorto”; or when “Sky had killed the 
tree”: Fulmen detulit in terram mortalibus 
ignem primitus, inde omnis flammarum 
diditur ardor. 


Again, the Roman poet never wrote a 
more majestic passage than that in which 


he tells how the anger of “The Big Noise” 
contributed to the birth of religion: 

In caeloque deum sedes et templa locarum 
per caelum volvi quia nox et luna videtyy 
luna dies et nox et noctis signa severa 
moctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque gol. 
antes, 
nubila sol imbres nix venti fulmina grando 
et rapidi fremitus et murmura magna ming. 
rum. 

Let Mr, Morley write us other episodes 
for we are getting to look upon him as on 
of our stanchest supporters. 

HERBERT C, LiPscomp 

Randoph-Macon College. 


Cesar Rodney 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The Historical Society of Delaware has 
in preparation the publication of letters 
written to and by Casar Rodney, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence. It desires information as to 
Rodney letters that may be in the possession 
of autograph collectors, with a view to in- 
cluding them in the proposed book. Wi] 
those having knowledge of such letter 
kindly advise the Society, addressing it at 
Old Town Hall, Wilmington, Delaware? 

HIsToRICAL SOCIETY OF DELAWARE. 


Amplification 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Virginia Kirkus writes you correcting 
a mistake in my review of “The Weaver 
of the Frost” and asks where I got the 
idea that its adult author and illustrator 
were children. Though I have destroyed 
the book’s jacket, I am certain that my 
“idea” was printed thereon. Where else 
could I have found those exact (though in- 
exact) ages—eight and twelve? Certainly 
not from personal knowledge nor from my 
imagination. 

WITTER BYNNER. 


Mark Twain Letters 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Will you please announce in your letter 
column that I am writing a life of my 
kinsman, S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) and 
I would much appreciate communications 
from those of your readers who have 
Twain’s letters or other material pertaining 
to the humorist. 

CyRIL CLEMENS. 

1180 College Avenue, Mayfield, Cal. 





“Wordsworth,” says the Manchester 
Guardian, “was eminent among those who 
have had no appreciation of music what- 
ever, In this respect he had some affinity 
with his old friend, Charles Lamb.” 











Galsworthy’s 


An International 


Best Seller 
Scribners 
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How many of my friends will chuckle and laugh as they read Anne 
Parrish’s delicious satire! If ever an author has seen through a woman she has in 
Att Knee ina, and her style is so gay and amusing! That is one book I can give 






to the girls and be sure that they'll love it. 


Then I want, too, THe TERRIBLE SiREN, which everyone is talking about. 
It is only just out and it’s naughty enough for several of my friends who enjoy 
racy anecdotes. Victoria Woodhull—the firebrand of the seventies 
notorious preacher of free love of the century—-what a woman she appears in 


this thrilling biography! 


I must have THe Tracic Empress by Maurice Paleologue . . 
Eugenie’s own story so long suppressed by Napoleon III. Guedalla’s Seconp 
EmpirE was so interesting and all who read it will want to get the inside story 
of the monarchical intrigue that led up to the Franco-Prussian War. It is new and 


the critics adore it. 


And I have put down also, Mary, Wire or Lincoin that tells the all too 


MAUR - 
Pa ICE 
Ath 


I know I want these books— 


the most 


. Empress 


human and often pathetic story of the southern belle who married the great 
Emancipator. Carl Sandburg, William E. Barton, William H. Townsend and 
other Lincoln authorities all heartily recommend it, and I understand it contains new 
material from the recently discovered Lincoln diaries. 


And surely I want LEonARDO THE FLoreNTINE. | want it for myself and for a few 


special friends who will appreciate a book of beauty and who will love what everyone is 
calling “the best book on Leonardo ever written.” I can afford to spend a little more for 
the best, and this book is certain to please. 


And this varied list of Harper successes to choose from 


Fiction 
WILD HORSE MESA 
By Zane Grey $2.00 

ROME EXPRESS 

By Bertrand Collins $2.50 
GOOD-BYE, WISCONSIN 

By Glenway Wescott $2.50 
A SON OF HIS COUNTRY 

By Walter Bloem $2.50 
WHEN I GROW RICH 

By Ethel Sidgwick $2.50 
UNDINE 

By Olive Schreiner $2.50 
GIANTS IN THE EARTH 

By O. E. Rolvaag $2.50 
THE ISLAND WITHIN 

By Ludwig Lewisohn $2.50 


MONEY OF HER OWN 
By Margaret Culkin Banning $2.00 


Pp. D.F.R. 
By Inez Haynes Irwin $2.00 


Poetry 
THE BUCK IN THE SNOW 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay $2.00 


THE LOST LYRIST 
By Elizabeth Hollister Frost $2.00 


THE GREAT ENLIGHTENMENT 


By Lee Wilson Dodd $2.00 
Biography 
SIR MARTIN FROBISHER 
By William McFee $4.00 


MY LIFE IS IN YOUR HANDS 
By Eddie Cantor $3.00 


COTTON MATHER 
By Ralph and Louise Boas $3.50 


BLACK MAJESTY 


By John W. Vandercook $2.50 
Miscellaneous 
ANANIAS, OR THE FALSE ARTIST 

By Walter Pach $4.00 
BEHIND YOUR FRONT 
By James Oppenheim $2.00 
CONVERSATIONS WITH AN 
ANGEL 
By Hilaire Belloc $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 


New York- City 


Lt04 OGut 











Take 
this list 
with you to 
your bookstore 


YOUR LIST 


[}] ALL KNEELING 
By Anne Parrish. $2.50 


[] THE TRAGIC EMPRESS 
By Maurice Paleologue. $3.50 


[|] THE TERRIBLE SIREN 
By Emanie Sachs. $4.00 


| MARY, WIFE OF LINCOLN 
By Kate Helm. $4.00 


[] LEONARDO, THE FLORENTINE 
By Rachel Annand Taylor. $6.00 


or send it to the Publisher 
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The New Books 


Art 


Orientat Art. By R. Koechlin and G. Migeon. 
Macmillan. $12.50. 

ANANIAS er Tue Fatsz Artist. .By Walter 
Pach. Harpers. $4. 

A Lonpon Reverie. By Joseph Pennell. Edited 
hy J. C. Squire. Macmillan. $8. 


Belles Letters 


MY AFRICAN GARDEN. By SHEILA 

MacDonaLp, Century. 1928. $2. 

The charming custodian of yet another 
garden rises before the mind’s eye as one 
reads this plucky and humorous chronicle. 
It is pleasant to imagine “Elizabeth” and 
Mrs. MacDonald getting together to com- 
pare notes, And among the perpetual gar- 
dens of the Elysian Fields the Man of 
Wrath and The Breadwinner may sometimes 
meet to exchange remarks on this unac- 
countable and_ expensive 
womankind. 

Mrs. MacDonald wisely avoids making 
her book a horticultural catalogue of strange 
blooms, only occasionally indulging in such 
passages as “the blurred coloring of 
schizanthus, the mauve scabious, the rosy 
pink of massed clarkia.” Instead, she fills 
her narrative with the hilarious anecdotes 
indigenous to every family, and especially 
to one made up of two active and observant 
small boys and a staff of natives (named 
respectively Mafuta, Fool, Jim Fish, and 
Teeth) to whom a mouse in the soup-pot 
is a trifle of the most elementary signifi- 
cance. The needed element of conflict is 
more than amply supplied by the eternal 
warfare waged with schelms, a word which 
in Africa embraces a whole encyclopaedia 
of undesirables in man and beast, and may 
include “cutworms, caterpillars, weeds, a 
burned cake, sulky plants, naughty children, 
sour mealie meal, bad eggs.” “My African 
Garden” is the first of Mrs. MacDonald’s 
books to be published in the United States, 
and it should not be her last. 


QUEER BOOKS. By EDMUND PEARSON. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1928. $3. 
novels, novels sentimental! 
and horrific, novels of “side-whiskered se- 
’; spread-eagle orations, and poetry 
it makes one happy and eager 
quote; books on etiquette and “genteel 
or,” gift books and annuals, all 
ind languorous”; books by cranks 


obsession of 


Temperance 


aucti¢ 


so | that 


and by the semi-insane—Mr, Pearson ranges 
through earlier nineteenth century American 
literature, and collects things which inspire 
a man to reflections more or less melanchoy. 
The twentieth century turns a withering 
realistic eye on the follies of its grandpar- 
ents, and their era seems to it more fertile 
than other eras in crochets and queerness. 
Perhaps it was. And will our absurdities be 
as entertaining to our grandchildren? Per- 
haps they will. But if one suspects that 
there will appear less absurdity but more 
dulness, it introduces a streak of melan- 
choly. 


On Doinc tHe Ricut Tune. By Albert Jay 


Nock. Harper. $2.50. 
Tue CompLete Works or Percy ByssHe 
SHettey. Vol. V. Prose. Scribners. 


ANATHEMA! 
Book Mart. 

ASPECTS OF THE PorTRY oF EpwIN ARLINGTON 
Roxpinson. By Lucius Beebe. Dunster House 
Bookshop. 

ConsecraTio Mepici1. By Harvey Cushing. 
Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 

Crio AND Mr. Croce. By Allen Rogers Ben- 
ham. University of Washington. 

A Rover I Wovutp Be. By &. V. Lucas. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 

British Prosk or Topay. 
$1.50. 

Tue Triumpn or REALISM IN ELIZABETHAN 
Drama. By Willard Thorp. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $2. 

Tuomas Lovett Beppoes. 
Covici-Friede. $3. 


3y Benjamin de Casseres. Gotham 


Longmans, Green. 


By Royall H. Snot. 


Biography 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE: A Biog- 

raphy of the Young Pretender. By Don- 

ALD BARR CHIDSEY, Day. 1928. $3.50. 

This is a very readable book about a 
threadbare subject. Mr. Chidsey has evi- 
dently been at a good deal of pains to read 
the literature of his subject, “impressively 
dull books,” “stuffed with dates and fig- 
ures,” and has set out to give us something 
better. His narrative has life and go to it, 
but he writes as a very young man to even 
younger men. It would be an excellent 
boy’s book but for a certain flippancy and 
smartness. There may still be people who 
wish to read about the last of the Stuarts, 
to sing with tears, “Will ye no come back 
again, Charlie,” but they are not many. 
Most readers will feel that Mr. Chidsey is 
a young writer of possibie promise who 


ought to have better advice as to what to 
write about. 


THE STAR OF PICCADILLY: Memoir 
of William Douglas, Fourth Duke of 


Queensberry K.T. (1725-1810). By 
Lewis MELVILLE. Doubleday, Doran. 
1928. $7.50. 


It is hard to see any reason for this book. 
“Old Q” is best known to the world from 
Thackeray’s portrait of him, and there was 
no need to take the picture down from the 
wall and put it into an historical frame. 
There is more history in honest fiction than 
in half the historical screeds. Mr. Lewis 
Melville has with no very hard labor col- 
lected out of ten or fifteen books a certain 
amount of information about one of the 
most noble rakes of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. He has told us of his gaming, of his 
racing, and particularly of his amours. Al- 
though he gives twenty-six pages to a seduc- 
tion story that is irrelevant to the narrative, 


’ a story taken from the Picadilly Ambulator 


(which he tells us no publisher would issue 
to-day and no library stock), and although 
he fills long chapters with the narratives of 
the Contesse Rena, the Tondino, the Zam- 
parini, and Kitty Frederick, he fails to 
make any of these women either interesting 
or real. The book will disappoint those 
who desire the erotic and has little for 
others. 


COMING UP THE ROAD: MEMORIES 
OF A NORTH COUNTRY BOYHOOD. 
By IrviNG BaCHELLER. Bobbs-Merrill. 
1928. $3.50. 

Mr. Bacheller’s chronicle of his early 
struggles, slow rise, and sudden success, has 
no charm of style and little of that quaint, 
if not very subtle, humor, which chiefly 
perhaps made the fortune of his two or 
three once immensely popular novels. The 
earlier part of the book is the more in- 
teresting—his boyhood on a farm in North- 
ern New York, twenty-five miles from the 
St. Lawrence. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FAMILY. By 
WALTER GEER. Brentanos. 1928. $5. 
LETIZIA BONAPARTE. By CLEMENT 

SHaw. Viking. 1928. $2. 

Walter Geer is an American business man 
who has turned to a study of Napoleon’s 
family as a relief or perhaps an antidote 
for his economic activities. The present 

(Continued on page 438) 
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The Santa 
Claus Brownies 
Ethel Calvert 
Phillips 
All about the 
Brownies who 
make the toys for 


Santa Claus. Ages 
5 to 9. Illus., $1.50 


All 








Where It All 


Comes True 
Clara E. Laughlin The 


The author of the famous “So You're Going 
Series” tells all about travel in Italy and Switzer- 
land in just the way to interest young readers. 


salem. 


Illus., 





$2.00 
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« illustrations by the 
famous Arthur 
About Rackham. Holiday 
| Edition, $1.75 
Me | | 
, _ | The Fortunes of 
John Drinkwater ine Tuan 
bi heak at aide THE GOOD GIANT 
ful poems for chil- Ralph Henry 
aE Martin W. Sampson Barbour 
= as eva A very delightful story of a giant who helps children instead ta ae 
Brock. $2.00 of frightening them. Ages 5 to 9. Illustrated. $2.00 and sport.  Iilus., 
$1.75 











Crusaders’ Gold 
Anne D. Kyle 
adventures of an 


American girl in Jeru- 


Ages 10 to 15. 





$2.00 





The 
Lonesom- 
est Doll 


Abbie Farwel 
Brown 
A new edition of 


an old favorite with 
thirty-one charming 














Do You Think 
The Solid South Is 
Really Smashed? 


Me2st people will not know un- 
til another good test comes 
along—say about 1932. But there 
can be little doubt about at least 
one of the factors in this section 
to-day —the changing economics 
of the South. From an almost ex- 
clusively agricultural region it is 
becoming one of the important 
industrial areas of the country, 
This is not a Chamber of Com- 
merce ballyhoo, but a way of say- 
ing once more that if you want to 
understand the real significance of 
this charge, you must read the life 
— of the man most responsible 
or it: 


WILLIAM GREGG 
Factory Master of the Old South 
By BROADUS MITCHELL 


Associate Professor of Political Economy 
in the Johns Hopkins University 


$3.00 
Tue University or Nortu CAROLINA Press 











Your Friends 
Will Enjoy 


A Christmas Book 

By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
Author of FRANCOIS 
VILLON $3.00 
Montaigne’s Essays 


Florio Translation 
3 volumes 


Prophet and Fool 


By Louis Golding 
Author of MIRACLE BOY 
$2.00 


W.H. Hudson: Bird |i an 
By Harold Goddard $1.00 


$10.00 


Marie Antoinette 


By the Marquis de Segur 
Author of JULIE DE 


LESPINASSE $5.00 


Men of Silence 


By Louis Forgione 


$2.50 


History of Garden Art 
By Marie Luise Gothein 

2 volumes $25.00 
Crises in Venetian 
History 

By Laura M. Ragg 


The Night Before 


Christmas 

Chelsea Edition 
Illustrations by Elizabeth 
MacKinstry $2.00 
Florentine Nights 

By Heinrich Heine $7.50 


Send for free, illustrated 
catalogue 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


$5.00 














MORNING 
MOODS 


By LORNA GREENE 

















The Children Sing 
in the Far West 


Mary Austin 
“Delightful, 


songs 


tender, intimate 
. . . No volume of verse 
of the year should be more 
widely read. Los Angeles 


Saturday Night. $2.00 





The Farm Twins 
Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Nancy and Anne are the youngest of this 
famous series. With its humor, vivid story 
interest and captivating drawings, it will be 


popular with children of 4 to 7. $1.75 





Send to 2 Park St., Boston, for a free, 
illustrated Bulletin 























With an Introduction by 
ANNE BoswoRTH GREENE 


A book of poems instinct 
with the vigor and fresh- 
ness and visions of youth, 
written by a courageous 
young poet of nature. 
Everywhere $1.75 
THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Readable —Interesting— Biographies 


JUBILEE JIM 


The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 
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Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 


| SONNETS (1889-1927) 


All of Mr. Robinson’s sonnets including some not 
hitherto published, have been collected in one volume. 
“The sonnets deserve all praise. Some 
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Thomas Hardy’s Last Poems 
WINTER WORDS 


In Various Moods and Metres 


This volume of verse, prepared for publication shortly 
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JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 


Farrell 


Transcribed by Andrew 


¥ of them are already famous and must én 
continue to beso.” — Mark Van Doren 
in The Nation. $1.75 . & 
| By Robert H. Fuller | aR 
| 3 Tristram Cloth $1.50 Leather $3.00 | GA 
Collected Poems | de 
- a Cloth $10.50 Leather $15.00 Jim Fisk, playboy of the Gilded Age, The foremost critics of America are re- } AN 
| by . wrote his own story in tinsel letters a commending Jubile e Jim as one of the | Aw 
| { John Masefield’s New Poems foot high on America’s flashiest era. reason's absorbing biographies. oe 
| What a life his was! Harry Hansen in a , , | 

| 1 MIDSUMMER NIGHT the New York World says: “The facts Ng cake a eee pony gem oe gaa i mn 
have all had the dead weight taken _New York Teleo } 

| a —New York Telegram. | 
| | and Other Tales in Verse out of them and are now woven into “Hei ; yi th se ay 
° sina oe . “| . fe R ’ i tisan intense y interesting volume, | rin 
%: This is the first collection of poetry from John Mase- a gimeting onic the rage ose 008 —Kansas City Journal Post. ! on 
field in five years. From novels and plays, with which aaa _Jubilee Jim is the Nov ember “oh: ee | 
he has been almost exclusively engaged, he has turned BookSelection of the American Book- 0 mE guaclealiata Prctnst og sia Doce || 3% 
once more to his old muse and to his earlier mood sellers’ Association and is recom- Seetene. —Harper's Magazine. ! gn 
3? and manner. $2.00 mended to you by a committee of “This volume is of absorbing interest.” {dew 
eminent judges. $3.50 —Philadelphia Ledger. | oR 
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j before his death, is Thomas Hardy’s last literary leg- } 
| acy to poetry lovers everywhere. $2.00 F 
“Whoever likes adventure for adventure’s sake... 
will like John Cameron's Odyssey...They can put 
Melville at one end of their South Sea shelf and 
Cameron at the other, and neither the great, sad- 
hearted mysticist nor his lesser comrade, the plain 
and practical sailor, need feel ashamed of his com- 
pany. ”__New York Times. 

‘Since Two Years Before the Mast 1 can remember 
no book which carries the story of sailors, ships 
and ports of call so completely.”—Walter Yust in 
Philadelphia Ledger. $4.50 
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adil Historical Studies 


THE ORIGINS OF THE | 
WORLD WAR by Sidney B. Fay 


“One of the finest examples of historical scholarship 
that has appeared in this country... Until further evt- 
dence is adduced, a definitive presentation of the re 
moter causes and more immediate occasion of the 
war and a conclusive appraisal of personal and nat- 
ional responsibility.” —New York Times. 2 vols. $9.00 
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The Early Life of 
THOMAS HARDY 


Schumann -Heink: 


The Last of the Titans 
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Claude G. Bowers says in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature: “William Allen White has painted some ex- 
traordinarily fine portraits... very like a consecutive 
story of the political life of the country in the last 
half century.” $5.00 


THE RISE AND FALL 
OF NEW FRANCE 


by George M. Wrong 


The first story of France in America since Parkman’s 


ta 


Transcribed by Mary Lawton 


The ancient romance of genius 
working through the depressing 
harshness of poverty and want 
up to the heights of fame and 
world success told in a delight- 
ful anecdotal manner by Mme. 


By Valeriu Marcu 


“A brilliant and memorable book 


.. the life story of a figure great, 


heroic, mysterious in itself... 
The book is both scientific and 
imaginative, both exact and po- 
etic. It is probably one of the 
most important biographies of 
recent years.”"—Ludwig Lewisohn 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 


By Florence Emily Hard) 


“He stands out as a vivid per- 
sonality... The reader will find 
not only a storehouse of infor- 
mation bearing on Hardy’s writ- 
ings, but he will also discover in 


them a deal that is entertain- 
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classic studies includes all the material brought to Schumann-Heink herself. $5.00 Illustrated. $5.00 ing.” —New York Times. $5.00 
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The CompleteWorks of OWEN WISTER 


This is the first complete, uniform, definitive edition of the works of Owen 
Wister. Beautifully printed from new plates and handsomely bound. 
The set of eleven volumes, cloth, $25.00; leather, $50.00. 


Sumptuous Books on Art and Music 


ORIENTAL ART 
Introduction and Notes by 
R. Koechlin and G. Migeon 


One hundred plates in color, 

illustrating Oriental art in the 

fields of ceramics, rugs and j# 
$12.50 } 


textiles. 
| 
H 
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CHINESE ART 
$7.50 | 
i TOT 


Edited by R. L. Hobson 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 


Every phase of Chinese art is 
Dallas + San Francisco 
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A LONDON REVERIE 
By J. C. Squire 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell 
A beautiful gift book about old London, 
with many pictures by Joseph Pennell never 
before published. $8.00 


THE DILEMMA 
OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 
One of America’s best-known composers 
and critics considers some of the most inter- 
esting problems of our time and place in 
music. $2.50 


Old World Masters in New World Collections 


By Esther Singleton 
A permanent loan collection of old world paintings which have found their 
way into American galleries, fully and beautifully illustrated. 


Hamlin Garland completes his Chronicle 
BACK TRAILERS from the MIDDLE BORDER 


The concluding volume in the famous Middle Border Chronicle—a pageant of 
American life since 1850. Other volumes in the Series are: TRAIL MAKERS 
OF THE MIDDLE BORDER, A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER, A 
DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER. 


The volumes are $2.50 each or boxed in uniform set $10.00 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE by Lewis Browne 


“The whole panorama of the Scriptures so_ originally and fascinatingly 
presented that both children and adults will find it irresistible.” $2.50 


SPIES by Joseph Gollomb 


“His volume teems with the sort of breathless interest that one finds in the 
most authentic melodrama.” —Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 
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They say unt him, 


Caesars. 


Thoroughly entertaining 

biography of. the Cesar 

of the New Testament. 
$3.50 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Benito 


MUSSOLINI 


‘This is the most perfect piece of self-revelation I have 
ever seen. Like him or not, agree with him or not, here he 
is, Mussolini the man, the patriot, the leader.’’—Bishop 
Ernest M. Stires in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


Illustrated 1 at all bookstores 
$3.50 Scribners 
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But I pray detestable drink for them 
That give no honor to Bethlehem.” 


Hilaire Belloc, in 


Q Christmas Book 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
Author of Francois Villon. $3.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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The New Books 


Biography 
(Continued from page 436) 


volume forms the second in a trilogy, and 
takes the history of Napoleon’s family from 
1809 to 1813, covering the period of Na- 
poleon’s greatest glory and the long decline 
leading to his fall. The author is to be 
praised for the care with which he treads 
the treacherous maze of his biographical 
anecdote, which has so often confused and 
led astray the less astute students of Na- 
poleon. He treats the members of the Im- 
perial Family as still component parts of 
a Corsican clan, mutually jealous, greedy 
for power, and a constant drain on the 
generosity and purse of their brother. In- 
trigue enough and to spare is present in 
these pages. The amorous escapades of 
Pauline, the grand passion of Hortense for 
the Comte de Flahaut, the ludicrous actions 
of Jerome upon the pasteboard throne of 
Westphalia, and many similar incidents 
serve to show how Napoleon was handi- 
capped by his relatives. 

The short sketch of Letizia Bonaparte— 
“Madame Mére” as she was officially 
termed, is a work of quite another char- 
acter. It forms. one in a series of biogra- 
phies of representative women, although 
why the reflected glory of being the mother 
of Napoleon makes her representative of 
her era is not explained. As all must do 
who deal with any member of Napoleon’s 
family the author has gone to the French 
historian Masson for much of his data. 
Unfortunately, however, he has, after the 
fashion of Ludwig, deserted the straight 
and narrow path of biography for the freer 
bounds of imagination, He has projected 
himself, so to speak, backwards, and, for 
the early years of his heroine’s life dur- 
ing which information is lacking, he has 
supplied apocrypha of his own. Later on 
he has been able to supplement his own 
imagination with the even more vivid fancy 
of the memoirists. The whole book is a 
mélange of information, true and false, 
cemented together in the spuriously sprightly 
Ludwigian style. Its presentation in print 
is an enterprise of extremely doubtful value. 


THE MANTLE OF CAESAR, By FRIE- 
DRICH GUNDOLF. ‘Translated by J. W. 
HARTMANN. Macy-Masius, 1928. $5. 
It has come to be a favorite diversion of 

the historical-minded to record the moods 
of past epochs by observing how each re- 
sponded to a given idea. For a similar 
purpose essayists have noted what Chaucer, 
Chapman, Pope, and Gilbert Murray have 
respectively found in Homer, or how Plo- 
tinus, Dante, Spenser, and Emerson have 
read themselves into Plato. Virginia Woolf 
has now invented a new mirror in the form 
of a longevous phantasm. In the “Mantle 
of Czsar” Gundolf uses the successive inter- 
pretations of Czsar partly for the same 
purpose, partly for a complete record of 
such interpretations, 

Czrsar has been a world figure so long 
that he serves the purpose exceedingly well, 
and the book—abounding in penetrating 
judgments—will find its way to historians, 
psychologists, and literary critics alike. The 
political power of the Cxsar myth during 
the late Roman Empire and the fascination 
of the emperor-magician for the medieval 
mind are quite as interesting as the diverse 
portraits of Czsar found in Petrarch, Shake- 
speare, Montaigne, Goethe, and a hundred 
others. But the author has done too much 
or too little. For most of us he has included 
too many insignificant writers—his compass 
is astounding—, while specialists will fail 
to find the explicit references which they 
may need. In fact, the book—except for its 
naive index—gives the impression of a re- 
vised dissertation stylized for the best-seller 


shelf. 


THE DIARIES OF SYLVESTER DOUG- 
LASS (LORD GLENBERVIE). Edited 
by Francis BickLEy. Houghton Mifflin. 
2 vols, 1928. $12.50. 

Some portions of the Glenbervie diaries 
were published by Walter Sichel in 1910. 
Since then more have turned up and are 
here published, not i# toto, but rather fully. 

Lord Glenbervie began his diary in 1793 
when, at fifty, he had embarked upon a 
political career and no doubt dreamed of 
great things. His hopes were far from 
realized. He won government posts as im- 
portant as those held at a later time by an- 
other diarist, Greville, and had a similar 
position in the great world of London, yet 
what he tells us is by no means so signifi- 
cant. Like Greville, he missed little of the 
gossip, and, in Glenbervie’s time, it was 
scandalous gossip that touched many men 
and almost all women of social importance. 
All things political and literary interested 


him, and at dinners he met those who could 
tell him the latest on such matters. But they 
did not always tell him; he found Pitt, for 
example, singularly reserved. Glenbervie 
was not so skilful at picking up those po- 
litical secrets that were always, in another 
time, being confided to Greville. 

Yet he learned much that was interesting 
and historians of politics, of literature, and 
of the world of fashion will have to refer 
to his pages. For most of us, it will be 
sufficient that there is a good index and 
that, if we are curious, we can come upon 
stories of George Selwyn, incredible scan- 
dal about Ben Franklin, and anecdotes about 
David Hume. The description of Lord 
Glenbervie’s many continental sojourns and 
of Anglo-French society in Paris are among 
the most interesting parts of the book. 

Mr. Francis Bicklie has done his editing 
well; his footnotes are to the point, and 
there are not too many nor too few. 


SHAPES THAT PASS, MEMORIES OF 
OLD DAYS. By JuLian HAWTHORNE. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1928. $4. 


The memories which Mr. Hawthorne 
records are all of his boyhood and later 
youth in England. Either his memory is 
extraordinarily retentive or his note books 
must be very full. He has the gift of vivid 
portraiture. For instance: Mrs. Browning, 
“a tiny lady in black, fine as an insect, im- 
mense eyes burning through thick black 
curls, flaming with moral convictions, 
vibrating with ideals, nervously smiling 
through a mouth so large no portrait 
painter dared to be truthful about it, tiny 
hands that gripped like humming birds 
claws:”—Or “Anthony Trollope in his suc- 
cessful, glowing, gusty, gesticulating old 
age; a hearty, wholesome, ruddy being with 
a furious white beard and explosive speech, 
he glowed, a conversational store.” There 
is little or no sequence in the volume, but 
it is readable, and even memorable by rea- 
son of these swift portrait sketches. 


A GALLERY OF ECCENTRICS. By 
Morris BisHop. Minton Balch Co. 
1928. $3.50. 

Several of Mr. Bishop’s eccentrics are 
familiar to readers of any general reading. 
The first is Elagobolus of the third cen- 
tury, a precocious boy emperor and byword 
for joyful and elaborate iniquity; and the 
last Richard Porson, eminent Grecian and 
drunkard, who died in 1908. Lorenzo da 
Ponte is familiar through a recent life of 
him by Mr. J. L. Russo; he flourished as 
a Venetian gallant when Venice was “the 
masque of Italy,” wrote librettos for Mo- 
zart, and died in New York in 1832 at the 
age of ninety. So, too, with Bamfylde- 
Moore Coreu, king of the gypsies, and Ed- 
ward Wortley Montagu, the queer son of 
the odd Lady Mary. Duke Mazarin ap- 
pears in a volume published a year or two 
ago on the nieces of the great cardinal, and 
De Choisy in another on the subject of men 
who dressed up as women, 

Brusquet, buffoon, and postmaster to 
Henri II; Sir Jeffrey Hudson, the valiant 
dwarf who by virtue of his size lived well 
in the courts of the Stuarts; and Van Hel- 
mont, the seventeenth century Dutch chemist 
and alchemist—these three were characters 
but vaguely known before to the present 
writer. Bartholomew Roberts, the pirate, 
was not known at all. Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart’s marvelous translation of Rabelais al- 
ways suggests that he must have been a 
character, or how could he have rendered 
Rabelais into English as boisterous, fan- 
tastic, and immoderate as Rabelais’s French? 
Mr. Bishop handles his material quite rea- 
sonably well, and succeeds in communicating 
something of his own enjoyment of his col- 
lected eccentrics. 

Tue Lirz or Micuerancero. By John Adding- 
ton Symonds. Modern Library. 

H. R. H. tHe Ducness or Yorn. By Lady 
Cynthia Asquith. Lippincott. $3. 

Personauitigs oF ANTIQUITY. By Arthur 
Weigall. Doubleday, Doran. $3 net. 

Lire in Letrers oF Witt1AM Dean How®Lts. 
Edited by Mildred Howells. Doubleday, 
Doran. 2 vols. 

Tue Wortp I Saw. By Anne Shannon Monroe. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Wotrcanc AMALE Mozart. Harpers. $2. 

Tue Lire anv Times oF Cottey CIBBER. By 
Dorothy Senior. Henkle. $5. 

“Cap’n Grorct Frev.” By Captain George 
Fred Tilton. Doubleday, Doran. $4 net. 
Memoirs oF MaApAME pve Pompapour. Bren- 

tanos. $4. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM Bett. By Catherine Mac- 
kenzie. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Tue DavGuTer or AN Eart. By Ellen Louise 
Bigelow. Marshall Jones. $4. 

ScnuBerT, THE Man. By Oscar Bie. Dodd, 
Mead. $3. 

Tue Tracepy or Epwarp VII. By W. H. 
Edwards. Dodd, Mead. 
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My War Memoirs. By Eduard Benes. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $7.50. 

[INDUSTRIAL EXPLOYERS. 
Harpers. $3- 

Great SHorT BioGRapHizrs oF THE Wor tp. 
Edited by Barrett H. Clark. McBride. $5 net. 

SeLecTeD LeTTERS oF Byron. Edited by V. H. 
Collins. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

THe BLANKENBURGS OF PHILADELPHIA. By 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg. Winston. 

DicTIONARY OF NATIONAL BioGrapuy. Vol. I. 
Abbe to Barrymore. Edited by Allen John- 
son. Scribners. 

[INKER AND THINKER: JoHN Bunyan. By 
William Hamilton Nelson. Willett, Clark & 
Colby. $1.50. 

NAPOLEON THE Man. By 
kovsky. Dutton. $3. 

fue Lire oF Moses. By Edmond Fleg. Dut- 
ton. $3. 

SrricTLy Private. By 
Stratford. $2.50. 

Doomep Snip. By Judd Gray. Liveright. $2. 

Back TRAILERS FROM THE Mipp.e Borper. By 
Hamlin Garland. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Memories OF Ninety Years. By Henry Mun- 
roe Rogers. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Tue Tracic Empress. By Maurice Paléologue. 
Harpers. $3.50. 

Mary, WIFE oF LINCOLN. 
Harpers. $4. 

AGNoLo Bronzino. By Arthur McComb. Har- 
vard University Press. $7.50. 

Tue Earty Lire or Tuomas Harpy. By 
Florence Emily Hardy. Macmillan. $5. 
Tue Diary oF PHILIP VoN NEUMANN. Trans- 
lated and edited by E. Beresford Chancellor. 

Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $12. 

Tue Master. By Walter Russell Bowie. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. 

Tue Lire AND TRAGEDY oF ALEXANDRA FEopo- 
rovNA. By Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden. 
Longmans, Green. $7.50. 

Tut UNKNowN Sanctuary. By Aimé Palliére. 


Bloch. 


By Maurice Holland. 


Dmitri Merezh- 


Maurice Chidickel. 


By Katherine Helm. 


Drama 


THE WORLD TO PLAY WITH. By 
AsHLEY DUKEs, Oxford University Press. 
1928. $2.50. ; 

Quite properly Ashley Dukes’s collection 
of theatre essays is dedicated “to Edward 
Gordon Craig.” Quite properly because 
that dedication serves to indicate more 
clearly to American readers than does the 
chaste precision of Mr. Dukes’s style, the 
role of courageous revolutionary he has 
played and is playing in the modern English 
theatre. Against the reactionaries of the 
British stage, the stand-patters who have 
frowned on all that the so-called New 
Movement stood for, who have left Craig 
in Italy when his great gifts should have 
been used at home, and who have never 
wavered in their dogmatic conviction that 
the playwright and the actor were the only 
important figures in the contemporary 
theatre, Mr. Dukes has waged a sober, ana- 
lytical, but persistent warfare. 

Writing with but little of that fire which 
reduces most enthusiasts to incoherence, and 
always the detached master of himself and 
his idea, Mr. Dukes shows on every page 
how open is his mind and how independent 
his spirit. He is anxious to reappraise the 
arts of the theatre in terms of what the 
happenings of the recent years have brought 
to them, He is willing to make his pil- 
grimage to Salzburg and is able to accept 
what is stimulating as well as reject what 
is tasteless in Reinhard’s work. Though the 
essays, most of which have appeared in 
Theatre Arts Monthly of which Mr. Dukes 
is an asociate editor, read easily and prod 
the mind to a new questioning even while 
they are richly informative, they have a 
sketchy incompleteness which makes one 


wish they had been written instead of 
scenario-ed. But as curtain-raisers to such 
subjects as “The Painted Actor,” “The 
Mask of Comedy,” “Words in the Theatre,” 
“Stage Directions,” “Play Translation,” and 
“Dramatic Prefaces” they are both helpful 
and stimulating. The pity is that they are 
not sufficiently developed to be important. 


Tue Arr or Praywritinc. By a variety of 
authors. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$2. 

Tue Prayvs or Nort Cowarp. 
Doran. $3 net. 

Tue Art or Pray Propuction. By John Dol- 
man, Jr. Harpers. $3.50. 

Tue Best Prays oF 1927-1928. 
Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

A Famiry Arrair. By L. Magruder Passano. 
Four Seas. 

Nine Suort Prays. By Jagendorf. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Tue ANGeL Tuat Trovusiep tHe Warers. By 
Thornton Wilder. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

Otrmpia. By Ferenc Molnar. English text by 
Sidney Howard. Brentanos. $2. 

How to Write a Pray. By St. John Ervine. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Stace LicuTinc. By C. H. Ridge. 
Miffiin. $4. 

Cosmos Limirep. By Mary Keyt Isham. Neale. 
$2. 

County GoveERNMENT IN Nortu Caro.ina. By 
Paul Woodford Wager. University of North 
Carolina Press. 

YANKEE FANTASIES. By Percy 
French. $1.50. 

SuirtTinGc Scenes By Hallie Flanagan. Coward- 
McCann. $3.50. 

Tue UNKNown Warrior. By Paul Raynal. 
Translated by Cecil Lewis. 


Doubleday, 


Edited by 


Houghton 


MacKaye. 


Century. $2.50. 


Education 


First Principres oF SPEECH TRAINING. By 


Elizabeth Avery, Jane O’Dorsey, and Vera 


A. Sickels. Appleton. $3. 

CHARACTER BuiL_pInG 1n Correces. By W. A. 
Harper. Abingdon. $1.60. 

Tue Srory oF THE AMERICAN PeEop.e. By 


Charles A. 
Macmillan. 
SeL_F-DEVELOPMENT IN DRAWING. As inter- 
preted by Romano Dazzi. Putnam. $5. 
Tue Onty Two Ways To Write A Srory. By 
John Gallishax 


Beard and William C. Bagley. 


Putnams. $5. 

A Brier Course 1n Biotocy. By Walter H. 
Wellhouse and George O. Hendrickson. Mac- 
millan. 


HELDEN ves AtttTacs. By Ernst Zahn. Edited 
by Erwin T. Mohme. Crofts. $1.25. 
Le Jeu pe L’AmouR ET DE LA Mort. By Ro- 


main Rolland. Edited by Albert Dougla 
Menuet and Dwight 
Century. $1.25. 

Tue Dawn or American History. By William 
L. Nida. Macmillan. $1.28. 

PLrayinc Tue Game. Edited by Sarah McLean 
Mullen and Muriel Simpson Lang 
$1.12. 


; . 
Ingersoll Chapman. 


Century. 


MoperNn PrINCIPLES AND THE ELEMENTARY 
Teacners’ Tecuniqur. By Charles Elmer 
Holley. Century. $2. 

4 
Fiction 


THE IMPERIAL DRAGON. By JupirH 
GAUTIER. Translated by M. H. Bour- 
CHIER. New York: Brentano’s. 
$2.50. 

With the elaborate color and pattern of 
an eastern tapestry, Judith Gautier has 
woven her tale of “The Imperial Dragon.” 
This daughter of Théophile Gautier inher- 
ited something of her father’s artistry with 
words and much of his concern with the 
intricacies of prose. 


1928. 


She belongs artistically 
to her father’s generation, The elaborate 
and the unreal, the passionate and the ev- 
anescent, glow, dim, and glow again 


through the tale lately translated for Eng- 
lish readers by M. H. Bourchier. Those who 
remember Judith Gautier’s Chinese lyrics 
will find “The Imperial Dragon” reminis- 
cent of their cadenced, patterned, almost 
stilted fantasy. 


VATHEK. By WILLIAM BEckForpD, II- 
lustrated by MAHLON BLAINE. John 
Day. 1928. $5. 

This new edition of Beckford’s classic 
romance bears an introduction by Ben Ray 
Redman, whose comment upon author and 
book is interesting and enlightened. For 
Mr. Blaine’s style in the illustrations we 
cannot greatly care. Yet the drawings do 
sometimes attain a phantasmagoric magnifi- 
cence in keeping with the story. 


WAY FOR A SAILOR! By ALBERT RicH- 
ARD WETJEN. Century. 1928. $2.50. 
Here is an elemental novel of the sea. 

It is narrated in the first person by Jack 
Lassan a red-corpuscled hero, and is a 
chronicle of his life from his first putting 
to sea as a deck boy of fourteen to the day 
when he is homeward bound at twenty- 
three, “his Lucy and his first mate’s ticket 
before him.” 

The book is written in flowing, discur- 
sive manner that makes for easy reading. 
And occasionally the author paints a truly 
unforgettable picture of the sea—but that 
is about all that can be said for the novel. 


WHEN THEY LOVE, By Maurice Bar- 
ING. Doubleday, Doran. 1028. $2.50 
This is a novel for a mood. It is as per- 

fect and as iridescent as a bubble but 
shares the bubble’s fragility and the closed- 
ness of its circle. Browning’s “A Light 
Woman” furnishes the theme for “When 
They Love,” the novel following the poem 
even to giving the eagle his fame in the 
world and the wren his maiden face. The 
preface, for whatever purpose, says that 
were the biography of Maurice Baring 
written this novel would supply “a missing 
fragment and an unguessed chapter.” It 
seems that Baring left in his will instruc- 
tions for the story to be published after his 
death, partly, according to his own words, 
to explain his conduct to a friend, and 
partly to serve as a warning to the well 
meaning. ‘To these two futile and gratui 
tous causes, apparently, the public owes the 
delight of this idyll of the light woman 
who belonged to Heine’s race of Asra “who 
die when they love.” 

The trio for the little drama are three 
English people in Naples—an author of 
middle age who tells the story, the beauti- 
ful Jenny True of the many, many love 
affairs, and the young artist who is to be 
saved by the author from his ruinous in 
fatuation for the light woman. The tragedy 
interference comes 
through the death of Jenny, J nny who 


seemed to give all she had with both hands 


of this well-meaning 


and pervaded a room like a silvery mist. 
For through all her petits amours Jenny 
had never loved. The brutality and ugli 
ness of finding the man who finally brought 
love to her to be merely the savior of a 
friend make like a sordid gift that can 
only be refused—for this light woman dif 
fers from Browning’s in that she takes the 
problem out of the eagle’s hand, is no late 
basking pear to be eaten or dropped at his 
whim. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Then you should be reading 
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By Viola Paradise 


THE DUTTON BOOK OF THE MONTH FOR DECEMBER 


$2.50 


with appeal for a limited few matrons and married men, too. 


286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 














A Revelation of 
Early American 
History 





The DIARY of 
JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS 


Edited by 
ALLAN NEVINS 


“N R. NEVINS has unlocked 
this famous diary for all 
of us who could never read the 
original twelve volumes. Into a 
substantial single volume he has 
put the best of Adams, and it is a 
fascinating selection. It is full of 
its author’s comments on_ historic 
events, and illuminating passing 
happenings.”—Boston Transcript. 
$5.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 








ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Send for Dutton’s beautifully illustrated fall 


catalog. You will find many books you want 
for yourself or for gifts. 
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In Your Pocket 


NE Hundred and Seventy Five 

Volumes. .. each of which 
wiil fic in your pocket with ease. 
By just putting your hand in your 
pocket and pulling out your fa- 
vorite you can find rest for tired 
nerves and a refreshing change 
from the hard brilliancy and 
sophistication of the moderns. 





Friends and companions in 
hours of happiness, sadness, lone- 
liness, restlessness . . . Stevenson, 
Dickens, Hugo, Dumas and many 
others. 


Each volume is printed from 
clear type on India paper, bound 
in real leather, flexible a rare 
value at $2.50 each. The book fits 
the errr price the pocket- 


book. 
_ NELSON 
NEw CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


At any bookstore 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Who Began Publishing in 1798 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me free the valuable booklet, 
“The Reading Year’ which will help 
me plan my year’s reading. 
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ON WANDERING 


WHEELS 





Through Roadside Camps from Maine to 


JAN GORDON and CORA J. GORDON 


Georgia in an Old Sedan Car 
By 


Author of “‘Two Vagabonds in Albania,” 
“In a Paris Roundabout” 


HESE two literary and artistic vaga- 

bonds, Jan and Cora Gordon whose 
European travel books are so popular, 
have turned their attention to America. 
The result is a delightful and beautiful 
book of their wanderings through road- 
side camps from Maine to Georgia in 
their seventh-hand sedan—the “Happy 





Hearse.” $3.00 


Illustrated by Jan Gordon 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Dowson, Hubert Crackanthorpe, 


CHESTERTON 
AND SHAW 


Do We Agree? 


Report of the amusing debate be- 
tween these two distinguished En- 
glishmen over which Hilaire Belloc 
presided. $1.00 


Francois Villon 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


Published jointly 
with Coward, McCann 
First Printing 70,000 copies. $5.00 





HNN 





Hartford 





Aubrey Beardsley, 
Johnson, 
Arnold Bennett, John Davidson, Stephen 


Phillips and many other famous persons. 


THE 


Yellow 
Book 


Edited by 
Cedric Ellsworth Smith 


ONE-VOLUME selection of the best liter- 
ature and art contained in the thirteen 
volumes of the famous magazine of the 
“nineties, 


including contributions by Max Beer- 
George Gissing, Lionel 
John Buchan, Arthur Symons, Ernest 


Profusely illustrated. $4.00 


Walking 


By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan 
In this beautifully printed book the 
distinguished historian writes of his 
favorite recreation. Introduction by 


J. Brooke Atkinson. $1.00 


The Art of Flying 


By Captain Norman 
Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C. 
The first practical book on the sub 
ject by the famous test pilot, the re 
sult of the accumulated experience 
of years of intensive research flying. 
44 illustrations. S175 


Attractive Catalogue on Request 


EDWIN VALENTINE 


MITCHELL 
Connecticut 
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The first separate American edition. 


On the Duty of Civil Disobedience 
By Henry David Thoreau. 
Hand-set in original Caslon type by Car] Purington Rollins. Title- 
page decoration by Rockwell Kent. 300 copies on all-rag paper. 
, gold stamped. Price 5 5.00. 


Marcaret Rois, 146 ArmorySt., New Haven, Conneéticut. 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
A COUPLE OF QUICK ONES. By Eric 
HatcH. McBride. 1928. $1.75. 


Mr. Hatch has been a recent discovery 
of the periodical College Humor. We are 
told that he is a broker, a writer of articles 
on sport, an amateur steeplechase rider, and 
so on. Years ago “Billie Baxter’s Letters” 
was a small funny book that sold with a 
briskness that almost put it into the Anita 
Loos class—for those days, we mean, and 
comparatively speaking. Hatch’s “A Couple 
of Quick Ones” has nothing in common 
with the style of that ancient classic, but it 
rushes through the smart life of to-day 
somewhat in the way that Billie Baxter ran 
over the popular recreations of his own 
time. It is a story, of course, with a plot, 
told as a diary. And the writer doesn’t 
seem able to distinguish between “infer” 
and “imply.” A sample? “It inferred that, 
well, he practically would own it if it 
wasn’t so public.” But in spite of this he 
tells a rather human story of a considerable 
drinker who is at first shot with bad luck 
and then with good. In spite, also, of some 
of the up-to-date epithets and expressions in 
the story it is really just a sweet old senti- 
mental thing underneath. Some of the 
humor is quite humorous, We took quite a 
fancy to the hero of the yarn, also, before 
we were through. This is an “idle hour” 
book of mild entertainment. But don’t read 
it if you’re thirsty. 


OUT OF THE SILENCE, By Erte Cox. 

Henkle. 1928. $2. 

That superlatively successful romancer, 
H. Rider Haggard, would have been proud 
to write “Out of the Silence.” This novel 
by Erle Cox, an Australian writer hitherto 
unknown in the United States, more than 
holds its own in comparison, say, with 
“She” or “King Solomon’s Mines.” It is 
a 1928 version of a familiar product, and 
succeeds in getting about. as far ahead of 
the earlier style as the new Ford is ahead 
of the good old “Model T.” Mr. Cox has 
taken the notion of the discovery of a lost 
civilization, decked it out with all the para- 
phernalia of modern science and modern 
thinking, and made the result as fascinating 
and plausible as fairy stories were to us in 
our most impressionable youth. In short, 
“Out of the Silence” is great stuff—persua- 
sive, exciting, ingenious. We wonder who 
could be so filled with sawdust as not to be 
carried away by its startling virtuosity. 

The exploits of Dundas as he descends 
into the museum of the lost world are 
wholly plausible; his adventures are of 
course essentially preposterous, but we quite 
definitely do not care. We swallow them 
hook, line, and sinker, and race through the 
pages for more. Here the Haggard tradi- 
tion is most noticeable, and we are also re- 
minded of Swift’s diabolical ingenious de- 
vices to make “Gulliver’s Travels” credible. 
Mr. Cox sends his story through the com- 
monplaces into the impossibilities without 
the faintest jar at the articulations, 


A COMMON) CHEAT. By SOPHIA 
CLEuGH. Macmillan. 1928. $2. 
Anyone who knows the writings of 

Sophia Cleugh knows that her characters 

derive no benefit from the eight hour labor 

law They are active at least twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four. They have 
to be, to keep out of the way of the plot. 

Continents and kidnappings are alike part 

of the daily round to Mrs. Cleugh. ‘The 

Common Cheat” tells the story of a pretty 

English companion who pursues the uneven 

tenor of her way mostly in Tangiers—which 

gives the author the properly thrilling 

background for her vigorous pen. After a 

pseudo-engagement with an Englishman, a 

temporary engagement with a French baron, 

and incidental adventures too numerous to 
catalogue, the pretty companion is allowed 
her heart’s desire—the heir of a great 

Moorish chief as husband. 


THE TANNAHILL TANGLE. By 
CAROLYN WELLS. Lippincott. 1928. $2. 
This carelessly put-together detective story 

deals with our old friend murder-in-the- 

practically-hermetically-sealed-room. Jim 
and Kathleen were found murdered in the 
locked library, with Jim’s wife and Kath- 
leen’s husband hiding in the adjoining book 
room. Then a girl nobody knew was found 

sleeping in somebody’s bed, and after a 

while she ran away in a man’s clothes. 

There was a footprint on the roof, too 

The reasons for these things turned out to 

be pretty preposterous. Most of the people 

in the book are detective-story readers and 
they spend a lot of time talking about de- 
tective stories, which is bad enough, but 


their dialogue reaches its real depths when 
they indulge in what is supposed to be 
sophisticated banter. Toward the end, as 
usual, Fleming Stone is brought in, and 
cease things up by means of new develop- 
ments and of clues that the reader hasn’t 
been told about. It is all quite fourth rate. 


THE SHADOWY THING. By H. B. 
DRAKE. Macy-Masius. 1928. 


The publishers of this novel challenge 
for it comparison with Bram _ Stoker’s 
“Dracula.” Frankly, it is not another 
“Dracula,” though it has moments that in- 
duce gooseflesh, and is superior in its phan- 
tasmagorias to the general run of horror 
stories. The diabolical influence of Avery 
is traced through the pursuit of three of his 
victims, Gaveston, Katrina, and Olave. 
Katrina alone survives his black magic and 
is finally united to her Dick, who tells the 
story. Dick’s sister, Blanche, who battles 
against the hounding of hell to the end 
(and much more efficiently than any of the 
men of the story, who appear stupid and 
clumsy by comparison), finally pays for her 
efforts with her death. Some of the climaxes 
of the horror are rather too much the “raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones” type of thing to 
give a true thrill to the more mature. The 
illusion cannot be said to be sustained with 
the art of a master. There is also an 
old-fashioned flavor to the telling. It is 
possible that, were we reading this story for 
the first time at the age of thirteen, we 
should vote it a rattling good yarn that 
had half-scared the wits out of us. It is 
also possible that, did we re-read “Dracula” 
today, instead of sustaining impressions of 
it from some twenty-five or thirty years 
back, we should find it to have gone some- 
what “flat.” The impressionable last years 
of one’s schooling are, after all, the period 
when tales of the super-natural exert the 
deepest influence. We feel that Algernon 
Blackwood does such stories better for 
adults. Yet this book is worthy of a place 
on such shelves as you have devoted to a 
department of fiction in which it is most 
difficult truly to excel. Mr. Drake has a 
vivid imagination and there are moments 
when his narrative is intensely alive. 


APPLAUSE. By BETH Brown. Liveright. 

1928. $2. 

The private life of a Queen of Burlesque 
offers promising material for a novel. The 
ladies who lent allure to “The Black Crook” 
and similar tights-employing dramas of an 
earlier day must have thought thoughts and 
lived lives between the fall and the rise of 
the curtain. And no one has yet told us 
much about these thoughts or lives. Beth 
Brown in “Applause” aims to do just this. 
She has all the ingredients necessary for an 
exposé of life behind the asbestos drop of 
burlesque. The jacket has no reticence 
about mentioning Garter Night, Stag Show, 
Undress Numbers, and even bursts into an 
adjectival definition of burlesque as “crude, 
rude, raw, red hot, and spicy.” Once in- 
side the covers, however, it is a horse of 
another color. 

This story of Kitty Darling, the big- 
hipped, big-bosomed honey blonde drips 
with sentimentality. The noble heartedness 
of the noble hearted, the innocence of the 
innocent, and the villany of the villainous 
passeth all understanding. Since the author 
was on the stage long before her kinder- 
garten days and has written for the theatre 
for years one takes it for granted that she 
has gathered her material from “life.” But 
incidents merely because they actually hap- 
pened and people simply because one knew 
them do not make a novel. Flashes of 
characterization and bits of anecdote have 
reality in “Applause,” but it falls apart for 
lack of definite conception. 


THE WRIST MARK. By J. S. FLETCHER. 

Knopf, 1928. $2. 

Colonel Martin James Engleden, arche- 
ologist and ex-governor of Southmoor Con- 
vict Prison, is found dead, murdered, 
Barrowsburg. Barrowsburg is a Yorkshire 
town equipped with all the antiquities of 
which Mr. Fletcher is fond, including some 
of those secret passages so plentifully begot 
by the wars in Charles the First’s time. The 
probabilities are that Colonel Engleden has 
been done in by a former tenant of South- 
moor. The murdered man’s nephew brings 
an ex-warden to Barrowsburg to hunt for 
ex-convicts. The ex-warden is promptly 
murdered. More people are murdered be- 
fore the mystery is cleared up. None of it 
is as exciting as it should have been, though 
the book will no doubt do well enough for 
confirmed Fletcher addicts. A typographical 
error—the transposition of nine and eight 
in a five-pound note’s number—hashes up 
one of the minor clues. 

(Continued on page 443) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConpDucTED By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


H. M. G., Waterloo, lowa, asks if there 
is a novel with Mme. Jumel for the central 
figure, beginning with her early girlhood 
and following her through her association 
with Burr, 

‘"E°HE Golden Ladder,” by Rupert 

Hughes (Harper), which is said to be 
reliable in its statements, takes this energetic 
person from her blowsy beginnings in New 
England—where I could never find a tablet 
to her memory in her native town—to her 
bedizened old age at Saratoga Springs and 
on the heights of New York City. It is 
three years or more since I read it on its 
appearance, and I have still a fairly good 
idea of the events of her career, and an 
even better one of the amiable and disillu- 
sioned Stephen Jumel. It must have been 
a bright book to keep throwing light at this 
distance. 


D. F. K., Dedham, Mass., asks for a 
book or two about South America, pub- 
lished within the year, to add to the equip- 
ment of a study club, 

“T F You Go to South America,” by Harry 

L. Foster (Dodd, Mead), is a general 
guide-book to the continent that may also 
be used for a study-guide by travel-clubs. 
It makes a good preliminary or accompani- 
ment to a tour. The author has included 
some material from a former work, “A 
Tropical Tramp with the Tourists” (Dodd, 
Mead), in which his experiences as a shep- 
herd to such a flock are set down, and the 
whole book would not come amiss to a 
travel-club. Another book for such read- 
ing is “South America Looks at the United 
States,” by C. H. Haring (Macmillan). If 
the club wishes more thorough documenta- 
tion, for reference, there is a new book on 
“Commerce of South America,” by C. F. 
Jones (Ginn). 


“Two scholarly friends told me last year 
in Spain,” says A. B. T., Cambridge, Mass., 
“of having seen notices of a book on the 
subject ‘Sir Francis Drake in Spanish Liter- 
ature’.” Libraries and booksellers cannot 
trace it, however. 

CANNOT find it in any American or 

British catalogue that I have seen. 
Theré is the British Museum’s “Sir Francis 
Drake’s Voyage Around the World, 1577- 
1580” (Oxford), and “The Story of Early 
English Travel and Discovery,” by A. W. 
Sears (Harrap), and E. F, Benson’s “Sir 
Francis Drake” (Harper), whose titles I 
set down because I have been several times 
this summer asked for books about this hero, 
and other readers may be interested as well 
as those I answered by mail. But for in- 
formation on a book about references to 
Drake in Spanish literature I must depend 
upon some reader of this department. 


E. K. K., Saranac Lake, N. Y., is inter- 
ested in Sicily, and in the course of much 
reading has not found in a single volume a 
résumé of the various periods of its history. 
Also he asks if the “Castellanaria” of Henry 
Festing Jones, to which I ocastonally and 
feelingly refer, is a separate book, or only 
the two chapters under that title in Jones’s 
“Diversions in Sicily.” 

z, HE History of Sicily,” by E. A. Free- 

man (Oxford, Clarendon Press), is 
from the earliest times, but not in one vol- 
ume: it takes four to cover so long and so 
varied a life. F. Marion Crawford’s 
“Rulers of the South: Sicily, Calabria, 
Malta” (Macmillan), goes but part of the 
way in two volumes. “The History of the 
Province of Sicily,” by Elsie S$. Jenison 
(Colonial Press), is a doctorate thesis in Po- 
litical Science. “Vistas in Sicily,” by A. S. 
Riggs (McBride), and “A Student in 
Sicily” (Dodd, Mead) blend travel records 
with historical information. “Medieval 
Sicily,” by Cecilia Waern (Duckworth), is 
a series of short essays on life and art in 
the Middle Ages, arranged in chronological 
sequence. 

I owe to the second question the discovery 
that the chief characters in Jones’s ‘Castel- 
lanaria” (which is a book by itself) appear 
also in his “Diversions in Sicily” and in the 
comparatively recent addition to this group, 
“Mount Eryx and Other Diversions of 
Travel,” published by Cape. My book 
comes between these two, and it is only in 
my book that the description may be found 
of those miniature houses built on the order 
of a créche or putz, or that of the famous 
lish composed of cuttlefish and the insides 


of fowls whose repeated appearance blighted 
part of a Jonesian holiday. 


E. H. F., Lynchburg, Va., asks for col- 
lections of essays for a high school library 
that will not only serve as inspirations for 
composition, but so interest younger readers 
by their subject matter and style as to in- 
duce the habit of essay-readine for pleasure, 

HRISTOPHER MORLEY’S two col- 

lections of “Modern Essays” (Har- 
court, Brace) by various authors have been 
the means of effecting these results in many 
high schools in the comparatively short time 
that they have been before the public. There 
now comes, to the delight of all Morleyites, 
a fine fat volume of his own “Essays” 
(Doubleday, Doran), the choicest pickings 
of previous collections, one of those blessed 
books in which you come continually upon 
something loved and believed lost. It is a 
book likely to be continually in use in a 
library like this. 

A new collection with unusually varied 
and valuable entries is “Essays of To-day, 
1926-1927” (Century), edited by Odell 
Shepard (author of “The Heart of Tho- 
reau’s Journals”) and Robert Hillyer the 
poet. This makes an informal record of 
contemporary thought in America. Its at- 
traction for the younger reader may be in- 
ferred from subjects like “To Youngsters 
of Easy Means,” by A. J. Nock; “Classics 
on the Farm,” by Walter Prichard Eaton; 
“Football,” by A. S. Dashiell; and there is 
one by Dr. Canby on “Traveling Intelli- 
gently in America.” Dr, Canby is the edi- 
tor of “Harper Essays” (Harper), another 
of the collection in which one recovers re- 
membered favorites, this time from Harpfer’s 
Magazine. Here is the first form of Arnold 
Bennett’s “Your United States”; Professor 
Genung’s beautiful dog-story, “My Lowly 
Teacher,” and twenty others, many near 
enough to stories to hold a reader with ob- 
jections to anything without “pictures or 
conversation.” “Contemporary _ Essays,” 
edited by William T. Hastings (Houghton 
Mifflin), is a mosaic of modern life as it is 
lived in America and England, and as it is 
observed in other countries by English- 
speaking travellers, The names of Max 
Beerbohm, George Santayana, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Don Marquis, A.E., Logan Pearsall 
Smith, Virginia Woolf, Havelock Ellis, T. 
S. Eliot, give an idea of the range. This 
collection will have more appeal to readers 
more mature, though it has examples of the 
work of several of the heroes of the 
younger generation. 

These are all collections of recent, or at 
least comparatively recent, essays; the an- 
thology, edited by Louis Wann, “Century 
Readings in the English Essay” (Century) 
presents the entire development of this form 
of literature not only through a long list 
of representative examples, but in an intro- 
ductory study, “The Development of the 
Essay in English.” It may thus be used as 
a text-book for schools or home study, or 
as a source of entertainment. Indeed a 
reader who must consider shelf-space should 
bear in mind that a good collection of es- 
says has a caloric-content unsurpassed for 
its bulk—which makes me take one on a 
train journey in preference to a novel. “On 
Writing Essays,” by Helen L. Paddock and 
Sarah A. Tainter (Macmillan), is a com- 
pact little manual with exercises and a set 
of examples for study. It goes at the essay 
by way of point of view, unity, concrete il- 
lustrations, finding material in personal ex- 
perience and in nature, construction—with 
illustrations from student essays—the begin- 
ning and the end, each with practice mate- 


rial. It should be a help to teacher and 


pupil. 

“Essaying the Essay,” a book for the 
training of Burges Johnson 
(Little, Brown), has chapters for teachers 
with suggestions on class-room methods and 


writers, by 


ten suggestions and inspiring talks with stu- 
dents on matters ranging from quotations 
and the personal pronoun to the history of 
the essay. The types chosen run from Mon- 
The tone-of these talks 
is so happy that reading the book is a de- 
light. 


taigne to Morley. 


M. S., Westfield, N. Y. 
cue of old favorites: 
| HAVE read with interest E. O. J.’s re- 
quest for information about books by 
Frederick A. Ober. Though I am not sure 
(Continued on next page) 
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“Reflects the standards of 


present-day America” 


“just as Samuel Johnson’s dic- 
’ tionary in 1755 was greatly in 
advance of preceding dictionaries, 
and Noah Webster’s American dic- 
tionary met better the conditions of 
1828, so this dictionary reflects the 
standards of present-day America.” 

The Charlotte, North Carolina, Observer. 


ThWINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Edited by ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
THOMAS KITE BROWN, JR. 
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pronunciations. 

AUTHORITATIVE #2!,:%339 
every field, working under 


the supervision of an editorial board of unquestioned ability, have produced a work 
which has been highly endorsed by leading colleges and universities, and by such 
eminent writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Zona Gale, Christopher Morley and others. 


COMPLE ' E. Defines over 100,000 words and phrases, includ 

ing the many new words not found in other dic- 
tionaries. Contains 3,000 original drawings, 8 color plates, a 32-page Atlas of the 
World, and historical, Biblical, biographical and scientific data. 


JUDGE IT FOR YOURSELF 


Examine this up-to-date, easy-to-read dictionary at any modern bookstore or sta 
tioner’s—or send the coupon. Use it in your home or office for five days. If you 
cannot find and understand needed defi 
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nitions, pronunciations, spellings, ety- 
mologies and syllabications more easily THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
than with any other dictionary, simply 1204 Winston Building, Phila., Pa. 
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BOOKS 


THAT HAVE STOOD 
THE TEST OF TIME 


THE MEDICI 


By Col. G. F. Young 
2 volumes, $12.00 


BENVENUTO 
CELLINI 
Illustrated Edition, $3.00 


BEATRICE D’ESTE 
By Julia Cartwright, 
$3.00 


ISABELLA D’ESTE 
By Julia Cartwright 

2 volumes, $8.00 
DIARY OF 


SAMUEL PEPYS 
Illustrated, 2 vols., $6.00 


SKETCHES ON THE 
OLD ROAD 
THROUGH FRANCE 


TO FLORENCE 
By Henry Nevinson, 
Montgomery Carmichael 


Elaborately Ilustrated, 
$5.00 


HAKLUYT’S 
VOYAGES 
Illustrated, 10 vols., 

each $3.00 
THE PERFECT 
COURTIER 
By Julia Cartwright 
Illustrated, 2 vols., $10.00 


THE SURGEON'S 


LOG 
By J. Johnston Abraham 
$5.00 


E.R DUTTON 








“This is the book for 
Christmas,” writes William 
Rose Benet in The Saturday Review 


THE 
PIGTAIL OF 


AH LEE BEN LOO 
By JOHN BENNETT 
Author of “Master Skylark” 
Delightful ballads, stories and verses. 
With over 200 amusing illustrations in 


silhouette by the author. $3.50 


The December Selection of 
The Junior Book Club 


(6 to 9 group) Sponsored by the 
Junior League of America 


Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 








A Perennial Best Seller 
is‘A. A. Milne 


Author of 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 


THE HOUSE 
AT POOH 
CORNER 


47th Edition— 
6th week after 
publication 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 








The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 


of the author, the description of ‘The Silver 
City’ sounds like a story I read and reread 
in the Wide Awake years ago. Its sub-title 
was, I think, ‘Cacique John,’ and the sequel 
was ‘Montezuma’s Silver(?}) Mines.’ 

“Ever since that reader in Stokes blessed 
modern youngsters by resurrecting Julian 
Hawthorne’s ‘Rumpty Dudget’s Tower,’ I 
have been threatening to write and ask 
her if she would not get on the trail of 
some of the other lost tales that my sister 
and I used to enjoy in the old bound 
volumes of St. Nicholas and Wide Awake. 
It may be that they would not stand 
the test of grown-up rereading, but the 
memory of them still thrills. It was the 
habit of the publishers of Wide Awake 
to publish each serial in two parts; hence 
Ober’s two titles for what was really one 
story. Another such story appearing in the 
same magazine was ‘Old Caravan Days’ with 
its sequel ‘On Indiana Roads.’ I should like 
very much to know if they are as good as 
they seemed to me when I read them years 
ago, If they are they should be put on 
the market again.” 


P. K. T., Hollywood, Cal., is so fond 
of the writings of Logan Pearsall Smith 
that he would like to know more about him 
as a man, “for instance, how old he is, 
where he lives.” 


Ope enigne MORLEY ells me 
that there is an essay all about Pear- 
sall Smith in his “Shandygaff,” now in the 
Star Dollar Books. He might also have 
said that it is in the collected volume of 
Morley’s “Essays” (Doubleday, Doran) 
lately published—the essay in question is 
“Trivia”—and this question was the cause 
of my taking the greater part of an after- 
noon, at the height of the book review sea- 
son, for the satisfaction of reading the 
whole volume through, big as it is. For 
there is nothing sweeter than sitting down 
with your back to a young mountain of 
books you ought to read, and guzzling 
down one that you want to read. Deplor- 
able as this habit may sound, it is the basis 
of my usefulness to this department. 


J. R. A. B., Huntington, W. Va., asks 
for books on investments, helpful in under- 
standing curreut financial conditions, 


I AM no financial advisor, but these are 

said to be sound and conservative, and 
I have found them intelligible. ‘The 
Common Sense of Money and Investments,” 
by Merryle S, Rukeyser (Simon & Schuster), 
to which the same author has lately added 
“Financial Advice to a Young Man,” which 
covers many matters important to a begin- 
ner at making and saving money. ‘Funda- 
mentals of Investment,” edited by S. O. 
Rice (Shaw), “How to Get Ahead Financi- 
ally,” by William A. Schnedler (Harper). 
“Forecasting Business Conditions,” Hardy 
and Cox (Macmillan). ‘Hints about In- 
vestments,” an English publication (Nash 
and Gray). Two little volumes from Mac- 
millan just added to this brief list: “Profits 
in Insurance Stocks,” by W. H. Woodward, 
whose “Profits in Bank Stocks” I might 
have added to the list above; and a history 
and description of the various types of 
one of the latest developments in our 
finance, “Investment Trusts in America,” by 
Marshall H. Williams. 


T. H. G., Indianapolis, Ind., asks for a 
book as a gift to a radio fan, and for one 
on tennis for an ambitious amateur. 


HINGS change so rapidly in the radio 

world, why not send him “The Electric 
Word: the Rise of Radio,” by Paul Schubert 
(Macmillan), a history from the discovery 
of the Herzian waves to the present day? 
Its feature is the interweaving of science, 
business, politics, and diplomacy that radio 
has made possible. As for tennis, Helen 
Wills not only writes but illustrates her 
“Tennis” (Scribner), which combines ad- 
vice to the beginner with reminiscences of 
famous players. Betty Nuthall, the six- 
teen-year-old girl who means so much to 
British tennis, has a pleasant and useful 
book called “Learning Tennis” (Duffield), 
good reading for beginners or older hands. 
“Lacoste on Tennis” (Morrow) has an in- 
troduction by William T. Tilden, who says 
that Réné Lacoste knows more about how 


to play the leading tennis stars than any- , 


one living: this fascinating book is a per- 
sonal record of how they play. 


The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Mr. BLeTTsworTHY ON RAMPoLE IsLanp. By 
H. G. Wells. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
Guost House. By Condé B. Pallen. Manhat- 
tanville Press. 

Tue Priestesses OF THE Hitis. By Susan Fon- 
taine Sawyer. Boston: Meader. 

Four Ducxs on a Ponp. By Ruth Sawyer. 
Harpers. $2. 

Stampepe. By L. de G. Sieveking. Brentanos. 
$2.50. 

Tue Besr SHort Stories oF 1928. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Tue Sworn or Hate. By Susan Buchan. 

Houghon Mifflin. $4. 
Kontrot. By Edmund Snell. Lippincott. $2. 
Unver THe Yew. By Robert Nichols. Covici, 
Friede. $2. 
A Maip anv a Mitiion MEN. 
Dunton. Sears. $2. 
Boston. By Sinclair Lewis. 2 vols. Boni. $5. 
STRANGE Fruits. By Phyllis Bottome. Hough- 


By James G. 


ton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Lity Curistiz. By Michael Arlen. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Departure. By Roland Dorgelis. Simon & 


Schuster. 

Tue FatTuer. 
Day. $2 net. 

CHURCHILL STREET. 
Coward-McCann. $2. 

Tue Van Beck WILL. 
sup. Neale. $2. 

Losr Spiriruars. By Lily 
Neale. 

Some Men anp Women. By Marie Belloc 
Lowndes. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

O. Henry MemoriaL Awarp Prize Srories oF 
1928. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

A Book oF Mopern Snort Srories. Edited by 
Dorothy Brewster. Macmillan. 

Tue Crown Prince. By Maurice Dekobra. 
Payson & Clarke. $1.50. 

Stripe or Man. By Thames 
Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

CINDERELLA’s GARDEN. By W. McNeile Dixon. 
Oxford. 

Murper Isianp. 
Bride. $2 net. 

Tuey SAILep oN A Fripay. 
Longmans, Green. $2. 

Tuer Coast oF INTRIGUE 
bers. Henkle. $2. 

Tue Corpse tHe Brivce. By Charles Barry. 
Duttou. $2. 

THe Inrruper. By Vincente Blasco-Ibanex. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Tue Men oF SILENCE. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Tue Proressor’s WiFe. 
$2.50. 

Tue Funny Bone. Designed by Cynthia As- 
quith, Scribners. $2. 

Private SunHrREN. By Georges von der Vring. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

Tre Deviv’s Cocxralt. 
Longmans, Green. $2. 

Lovers or THE Market Prace. By Richard 
Dehan. Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 

Tue Reser GeNneraTIon, By Jo Van Ammers- 
Kuller. Dutton. 2.50. 

I Saw Ir Mysecr. By Henri Barbusse. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 

Tue Crime or Dr. GarINe. 
Covici-Friede. $2.50. 
MarTHE AND THE MapMan. 

chére. Covici-Friede. $3. 

Unvine. By Olive Schreiner. Harper. $2.50. 

Tue Map Proressor. By Hermann Suder- 
mann. Liveright. 2 vols. $5. 

Tue Great Fasres. Edited by Manuel Kom- 
roff. Dial. $5. 

Wits’ Env. By Viola Paradise. Dutton. $2.50. 

Tue Murpers 1n Surrey Woop. By John Ar- 
nold. Dutton. 

In Capins ANp Sopv-Hovuses. By Thomas H. 
Macbride. Towa City: State Historical So- 
ciety of Towa. 

TurouGu Beps oF STONE. 
Knopf. $3. 

Tue Sacrep Frame. By W. Somerset Maug- 
ham. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 


By Katharine Holland Brown. 
By Mildred Wasson. 
By Henry Wynans Jes- 


Young Cohen. 


Williamson. 


By Wyndham Martyn, Mc- 


By T. C. Paynter. 


By Whitman Cham- 


By Louis Forgione. 


By Bravig Imbs. Dial. 


By Alexander Wilson. 


By Boris Sokoloff 


By Jean de Boss- 


By M. L. Haskins. 


Tue Hovse oF THE Turee Ganpers. By Ir- 
ving Bacheller. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Arappin. By John Kettelwell. Knopf. $4. 

Tue Yerrow Primrose. By Joan Young. 


Longmans, Green. $2.50. 


History 


Tue History or Brrrisnh Crvinization. By 
Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. Harcourt, Brace. 
2 vols. $12. 

EVANGELIZED America. By Grover C. Lord. 
Dial. $4. 


Pitcrims, INDIANS AND Patriots. By Randolph 


G. Adams. Little, Brown. $3 net. 
Cuivacry. Edited by Edgar Prestage. Knopf. 
$6. 
ENGLAND IN SHAKESPEARE’s Day. By G. B. 
Harrison. Warcourt, Brace. $2. 
INTERCOLONIAL AsPECTS OF AMERICAN CULTURE 


ON THE Eve oF THE ReEvoLuTION. By Michael 
Kraus. Columbia University Press. $4. 
Tre Transir oF Ecypr. By P. G. Elgood. 

Longmans, Green. $7.50. 

Tue Risk anp Fatt or New France. By 
George W. Wrong. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
$10.50. 

(Continued on next page) 
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An Extvaordinarily 
Beautiful Book 


Canterbury Tales 
of Geoffrey Chaucer 


Illustrated in full color after 
24 paintings by 


W. RUSSELL FLINT, A. R. A. 


To see the volume is to want 
it. To own it is an enduring 
delight. 

$10.00 


Marching Along 


By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


Recollections of ‘‘The 
March King,’ musician 
extraordinary, staunch 
American, and world citizen. 
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$5.00 
' Frolics 
| with Uncle Yule 
‘ By A. HUGH FISHER 


‘| Deliciously funny stories, 
nonsense, verses, and pic- 
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Dmitri Merezhkovsky 
Writes 
NAPOLEON THE MAN 


The Little Corporal from 
a new angle 


$3.00 
E. P. DUTTUN & CO., Ine. 
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LUTE AND 
SCIMITAR 


POEMS AND 
BALLADS OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 
TRANSLATED BY 
ACHMED ABDULLAH 


Preface by HERVEY ALLEN 
$2.50 


PAYSON & CLARKE LTD 
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author of 
Beasts, Men and Gods 
writes 
Slaves of the Sun 
$3.75 


White African Sunshine and— 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
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$2.50 
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S 
Tuer AMERICAN INDIAN Frontier. By William ANCIENT AND Mopern Do tts. By Gwen White. Rairroaps. By Walter M. W. Splawn. Mac- 

Christie Malleod. Knopf. Macmillan. millan. $5. 4 | AN &3 NL fa i 
Tut MAKING a ey ng on By Charles Wuere Was Bogssy? By Marguerite Clément. State GoveERNMENT. By Walter F. Dodd. 

Warren. Little, Brown. net. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. Century. $3.75. 
Evrore. By Raymond Leslie Buell. Macmil- Twenty-One Nursery Ruymes. By Margaret READINGS IN PuBLIc Opinion. Edited by W. not 

lan. $2.50. Shipton. Knopf. $2. Brooke Graves. Appleton. $6. i 
Tue Lire AND DraTu OF AN IpEaL. By Albert Sino Ir YoursetF. By Dorothy Gordon. Dut- Wuitenean’s Dupticate Auction Brivcr. By 0 nternational 

Léon Grérard. Scribners. $4.50. ton. $3.50. Wilbur C. Whitehead and Frank A. Cook. T ribu nals 


Tue AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF STATE AND 
tTHEIR Dipromacy. Edited by Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. Vol VII. Knopf. 

A History oF THE Far East 1nN Mopern 
Times. By Harold M. Vinacke. Knopf. 


Juvenile 


(The Children’s Bookshop will appear 
next week) 


FROLICS WITH UNCLE YULE, By A. 
HuGH FISHER. Boston: Hale, Cushman 
& Flint. 1928. $2. 

The pastime of a distinguished English 
etcher and poet, here is a book of pictures 
that were actually sent to a small boy in 
daily letters. The very haste with which 
they were evidently drawn makes them de- 
lightful, preserves the spontaneity which is 
their chief charm. We can recommend the 
“Frolics” to the younger children. Mr. 
Fisher draws lovely animals, birds, and 
fishes, and develops most amusing ideas con- 
cerning them, 


Rounp THE MutBerry Busn. Edited by Rose 
Fyleman. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Tue Count or Monte Curisto. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

LittLe Otis. By Cora B. Millay. Norton. $2. 

Jack AND Susan Stories. By Frances M. 
Darby. Macmillan. 80 cents. 

Tue Brvenose Express. By Zillah K. Mac- 
donald. Appleton. $1.50. 

Tue CHILDREN SING IN THE Far West. By 
Mary Austin. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Beans. By Robert L. Dickey. 
Stokes. $2. 

Captain JoHN SmMitTH. By Vernon Quinn. 
Stokes. $2.50. 
Great Moments 1N Exptorinc. By Marion 
Lansing. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 
Tue Story or Fire. By Walter Hough. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2 net. 

A WonverFuL ApvenTure. By Harold Dear- 
den, Cosmopolitan. $1.25. 

Ictoo Tates From Eskimo Lanp. By Renée 
Coudert Riggs. Stokes. $1. 

Tue Fortunes oF JouN HAwK. By Grace Mac- 
gowan Cooke. Century. $2. 

Numper Six Joy Street. Appleton. $2.50. 
Tue SEAL oF THE WuiTe BuppHa. By Haw- 
thorne Daniel. Coward-McCann. $2. 


Miscellaneous 


THE CLIPPER SHIP. By HAWTHORNE 
DANIEL, Dodd, Mead. 1928. $2.50. 


The era of the clipper ship is gone. The 
era of writing about it appears to have 
come to stay. What with fiction and fact 
it is a poor home library that boasts fewer 
than half a dozen volumes touching on the 
clipper. We are as familiar with the Fly- 
ing Cloud as with a motor car which bor- 
rows its name; the James Baines is better 
known to us than a one-time Presidential 
aspirant; and the effulgence of the Light- 
ning is hardly transcended by the electrical 
display of a summer’s night, In popular 
style the author of the present volume has 
shown us why these and other famous clip- 
pers came into existence, has recounted the 
major excitements of their heyday, and has 
lamented their passing. The record is now 
complete. 

The most avaricious students of the 
titanic accomplishments of “three skysail- 
yarders” are those seamen who to-day roam 
blue water in little ships one-tenth their 
size; and without love of gold or fear of 
knuckle-dusters these modern yachtsmen race 
madly to Bermuda, Hawaii, and Europe, 
continuing the tradition of the old sail- 
carrying days. With Mr. Daniel they 
mourn the eclipse of the clippers. But not 
in the words he chooses: “But now the 
end has come, and sails have fallen from 
their former high estate. To-day discol- 
ored canvas urges a few ungraceful schoon- 
ers up and down the coast. Snowy sails 
play at the work of driving a few effemi- 
nate yachts in gentle summer breezes. . . 
Gone from the sea is that most beautiful of 
all the works of man—the clipper ship.” 


MarkeTING: A FarMer’s ProptemM. By Ben- 

Macmillan. $3.50. 

Tue Restaurants oF Lonpvon. By Eileen Hor- 
ton-Smith. Knopf. $1.50. 

Tue Picture Book or Fryinc. By Frank 
Dobias. Macmillan. $2. 

GovERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF 


jamin F. Goldstein. 
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Books with a Christmas Message 





creeds. 


The Steep 


Ascent 
by Robert Norwood 


Rector of St. Bartholomew’ s 
Church, New York 


“A series of intimate talks 
dealing with the difficulties 


Be te ae a oe ed a a a a a hh 


ote and aspirations of thoughtful 

ste human beings. . . . They show 

rs the vision of a man whose life 
“| is dedicated to making Chris- 

tianity a vital thing.”’ 

+ —Boston Transcript. $1.50 
oP 


4, by Charles Fiske 


| Bishop of Central New York 


The Master: A Life of Jesus Christ 
by Walter Russell Bowie 


Rector of Grace Church in the City of New York 
Author of ‘‘The Inescapable Christ,’’ etc. 
ITH literary beauty and dramatic power, this 
book presents a picture of Jesus of which one 
says instinctively: ‘‘This is real.’’ The figure of the 
Man of Nazareth emerges from these pages in all 
his amazing human greatness. With poetic in- 
sight yet with the fearless directness of modern 
scholarship, Dr. Bowie has set old facts in a new 
light, and poured fresh meaning into ancient 





| 
& 


*| Confessions of a Puzzled Parson 
%| And Other Pleas for Reality 


’ The Motives 


ee ee ee te 


$2.50 


of Men 


by George A. Coe 
An unsparing yet inspiring 
probing into the innermost 


motives of mankind. 


“Dr. Coe writes simply, di- 


rectly, forcibly. . A fine 
book.”’ 
—Philadelphia Record. 
$2.25 


Re ea ee ee a a a a te a gg 


#z| *‘This discussion of the various matters he takes |< 





> up is clear as crystal in its thinking and vigorous, % 
oe : . . . ° 

*| convinced, forthright, and challenging in its state- |** 
+ t.”"—New York Time 2.00 [F 
#,| Ment.’’—New York Times. $2. te 
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Stokes. $2. 
War History oF AMERICAN Rairrroaps. By 
Walker D. Hines. Yale University Press. 


Travel 


THE COAST OF PLEASURE, By Grant 

RIcHARDS, Harper, 1928. $4. 

To the end that the pedestal may not 
entirely overshadow the statue, we continue 
here and not above with the title-page: 
“Chapters Practical, Geographical and 
Anecdotal on the Social, Open-Air and 
Restaurant Life of the French Riviera, 
With a Few Notes on the Ways of Ap- 
proach to: That Resort of Worldlings. With 
a Frontispiece in Color and Other IIlustra- 
tions by Tom Van Oss.” The page is 
further embellished with a sketch of the 
author, quizzical, sophisticated, and mon- 
ocled, and the Frontispiece in Color is an 
enchanting view of the Bay of Monaco. 
We feel in safe hands, and the succeeding 
chapters allow no grounds for altering the 
decision. 

About half of Mr. Richard’s book is 
given up to Monte Carlo (although the 
author believes that the glory has departed 
from it), but the leisurely approach thither 
is made through Marseilles, Hyéres, Can- 
nes, Antibes, and Nice, with much pleasant 
converse about the hotels, food, and facili- 
ties for acquiring an all-over tan. Quota- 
tions from Smollett, Baring-Gould, and 
“The World and William Clissold” are fre- 
quent, likewise the impish quirk of Mr. Van 
Oss’s pencil (see especially the caricature of 
Hendrik Van Loon). 

There is nothing snobbish or purse-proud 
about the book. When Mr. Richards says 
that one can live decently on the Riviera for 
ten shillings a day he proceeds to prove it, 
and he is just as ready to instruct you as to 
how to take a flutter with as many pounds, 
Our favorable predis»osition towards the 
author was heightened by the discovery that 
he is a nephew of Grant Allen—a name 
which brings back pleasant memories of 
“Hilda Wade” and “Miss Cayley’s Adven- 
tures” in the old Strand Magazine—and we 
fully intend to read “Caviare,” Mr. Rich- 
ards’s novel about the Riviera, as he so 
frequently recommends us to do. 


A JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE 
HEBRIDES. By JAMEs BoswELL. Dut- 
ton. 1928. $3. 

This is a new edition of a famous classic, 
with an introduction by T. Ratcliffe Bar- 
nett, fully illustrated with twelve drawings 
in pen and ink by W. H. Caffyn, and eight 
portraits in photogravure. The end-papers 
of the book are maps of the tour. The 
“Journal” appeared originally in 1785, nine 
months after Johnson’s death. It ran 
through three editions during Boswell’s life- 
time. It was originally intended as the first 
part of the “Life” of Johnson. Johnson 
was sixty-four when he made the tour, and 
brave to attempt it. The glamour of the 
isles of mist that he and Boswell visited 
still remains to-day, testifies Mr, Ratcliffe 
Barnett, “ the Hebridean world has been re- 
discovered in this generation, and every 
book which recalls the old life of this para- 
dise of the Celt is explored from cover to 
cover by thousands who trek northwards. 
But among all the books which bring back 
the atmosphere of Scotland at the end of 
the eighteenth century, Boswell’s Journal 
stands supreme.” 

Tuose ANCIENT Lanpos. By Louis Golding. 
Knopf. $4.50. 

EASTERN WINDOWS. By 
Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

Tue New Wortv. By Isaiah Bowman, World 
Book Company. 

DicguHTon Rock. 


Elizabeth Keith. 


3y Edmund Burke Delabarre. 


Neale. $6. 
OvutTinc Lore. By Edwin Thomas Whiffen. 
Neale. $2. 


Founp 1n Bacpap. By Charles E. Shepard. 
New York: Walter Neale, 37 East 28th St. 
Wuatr Encineers Do. By Walter D. Binger. 


Norton. 

Suapes oF Our Ancestors. By Alice Van Leer 
Carrick. Little, Brown. $5 net 

Tur DiremmMa oF American Music. By 
Daniel Gregory Mason. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Tur New Way To Net Prorits. By Fred W. 
Shibley. Harpers. $2. 

MoTHERHOOD IN “SONDAGE. By Margaret 
Sanger. Brentanos. $3. 

Tue Cuurcn Boox or Joun Bunyan MEETING, 
1650-1821. Dutton. 

Weatuer. By E. E. Free and Travis Hoke. 
McBride. $2. 

Tre Oxrorp Recitations. Macmillan. $1.S0. 


How Women Can Make Money. By Mae 
Savell Croy. Funk & Wagnalls. $2 net. 
(Continued on page 447) 


—By Jackson H. RaAtston 
ERE is a résumé of the de- 


cisions of arbitrators of the 
past century on questions aris- 
ing under the law of nations. 
Virtually a handbook of inter- 
national law, it is the only work 
of its kind in English. The 
convenience of the work, its 
authority as a critical digest, 
and its unique quality recom- 
mend it to all who are con- 
cerned with affairs beyond their 
own national boundaries. 

$7.50 
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V. Brasco IBANEZ 


Author of “The Four Horsemen of The 
Apocalypse” has created a new novel 


THE INTRUDER 
$2.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


mn on — 
“Best Abridged Dictionary 
t.4| It is Based upon the “Supreme 


| Authority” Wesster’s New 
‘ INTERNATIONAL 














When you puzzle over the pronunciation, 
definition or derivation of a new word—over 
Questions of geugraphy, historic characters, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc., use 


Dictionary. 
106,000 Vocebulary terms; diction- 
ary of Biography; Gazetteer; rules 
of punctuation; use of capitals, ab- 


breviations, foreign phrases, etc. 
1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations. 


The thin-paper edition is especial- 
ly handsome and convenient to 


handle. Special Mernam Cloth, 


| $9.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, 
$7.50. 


When buying, look 
for the vy 
MERRIAM 
TRADE-MARK 
Get The Best 


Purchase of your 
bookseller; or send 
order and remittance 
direct to us; or write 
for information. Free | 
specimen pages if 

you mention this | 

magazine | 


@. & 0. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Masa. 
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“Spans the most fertile and 
revolutionary period... of 
the theatre,” says 


Haidee Wright 


of 
KEEPING OFF THE 
SHELF 


by 

Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
$5.00 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


DEVELOP POWER 











AT HOME 
toinitiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 





elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The University of Chicago 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv.to show desire and mail to 
Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, IN. 


The Queens of England 


—Their Lives and Loves 
HER MAJESTY 
By 


E. THORNTON COOK 
$3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
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NEW 


OXFORD BOOKS 





THE LETTERS OF 
DOROTHY OSBORNE 
Edited by G. C. Moore-Smith 


The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William 
Temple are among the most famous En- 
glish letters in existence. A charming book. 
“The Letters have now established them- 
selves as a classic."—London Times. $7.00 


LADY LOUISA 
STUART'S NOTES ON 
GEORGE SELWYN AND 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


Edited by W. S. Lewis from the 
Original Manuscript 


With its vivid pictures of eighteenth cen- 
tury figures, this beautiful book will be an 
important addition to the too small bibliog- 
raphy of a brilliant woman. An “Updike” 
book in a limited edition. $12.00 


THE LETTER BOOK OF 
SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 


Edited by Sybil Rosenfeld 


This volume has an appeal which is two- 
fold: it will be treasured by historians as a 
document on an interesting period, and it 
will be real by those interested in literature 
and life because of the engaging portrait it 
paints of a modish rascal and his sour com- 
panion. $7.00 


THE WORLD TO PLAY. 
WITH 
By Ashley Dukes 


“By the author of a ‘Man with a Lot of 
Mischief.’ Here is a charming book by a 
charming man, and one that will be read 
with delight by every lover of the theatre.” 
—Morning Post. $2.00 


ENGLISHMEN, 
FRENCHMEN, 
SPANIARDS 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


The author, well known lecturer and con- 
tributor of articles to the Aflantic Monthly, 
etc., has taken the three countries which he 
knows best at first hand, and analyzed 
what he conceives to be the main psycho- 
logical tendency represented by each. “An 
extraordinarily interesting book.”—London 
Times. $3.75 


THE PEOPLE OF TIBET 
By Sir Charles Bell 


A fascinating book dealing with the social 
and cultural aspects and not with the his- 
tory and politics of Tibet. Many illustra- 


tions from photographs by the author 
graphically describe the life of a race 
hitherto little known $7.00 


THE LETTERS FROM A 
FLYING OFFICER 
By Rothesay Stuart Wortley 


“A vivid account of the Flying Corps in ac- 
tion on the Western Front. It is a thrilling 
and inspiring epic of gallantry.”—The 
Forum. $2.50 


MAKING THE FASCIST 
STATE 
By Herbert W. Schneider 


This volume gives the reader an opportu- 
nity to see fascism projected against a vari- 
egated background of war, politics, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, religion, and art. It is 
a story of dramatic adaptations to a rapidly 
changing environment. ‘These themes are 
extensively illustrated by selections from 
fascist literature and documents from fas- 


$5.00 


cist history. 
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‘The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 











Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins ‘ 
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COLLECTOR’S CHOICE, 
WINTERICH,. New 
1928. $2.50. 

HERE is about Mr. Winterich’s writ- 
ing a quality of moderation and bal- 
ance that makes him, in a time of facile 
enthusiasms, when book-collecting seems 
verging on the commonplace, a distinguished 
figure in his particular field. ‘Collector’s 
Choice” is an excellent example of his 
method; in an easy, at times rather too in- 
formal, manner he sets down his ideas on 
such subjects as condition, variant issues, 
and inclusiveness in collecting—all of them 
problems demanding the attention of intelli- 
gent collectors—and presents his solutions 
with a display of sanity that is most refresh- 


By Joun T. 
York: Greenberg. 


ing. His illustrations, covering the field of 
literature from the Gutenberg Bible to 
Ronald Firbank’s “Prancing Nigger,” are 


well-chosen and illuminating; in fact, he 
often gives information of the greatest 
value in so casual a form that the careless 
reader will fail utterly to discover its im- 
portance. It is, therefore, an exceptional 
pleasure to read his book, and even though 
disagreement on certain points is inevitable, 
no collector can go through his chapters 
without increasing perceptibly his knowl- 
edge of bibliography and book-collecting in 
general. 

“The collector must not assume” (Mr. 
Winterich is discussing the importance of 
“points,” or typographical errors, in their 
relation to the determining of variant is- 
sues) “that every misprint he detects is the 
mark of a point. Since the correction of 
any error, small or great, especially from 
a book printed from plates instead of type 
(and most books are now printed from 
plates) involves some expense and loss of 
time and a dozen little mechanical compli- 
cations, not all publishers take the trouble 
to supply a pair of missing quotation marks 
or a letter that may have been skipped in 
the rush through the composing room. In 
the days of hand composition and printing 
direct from type such slips were likely to 
be of greater bibliogravhical significance.” 
To those persons, of course, who in an ex- 
cess of investigating zeal, find that their 
copy of any three-volume novel omits the 
chapter number on page 56 of volume 3, 
such comments are disagreeable; in that 
rarified sphere, there is no space for the 
conception that a printer or binder is, after 
all, primarily a human being, and therefore 
quite liable to make mistakes of all kinds. 
A dated publisher’s catalogue, anything, is 
a point, and thus another issue of a first 
edition is brought into the world. It would, 
in most instances, be as sensible to insist that 
a book ordinarily considered as imperfect 
because certain signatures were repeated in 
binding, while others were omitted, was an 
earlier “issue” than its correctly assembled 
brothers. 

In the light of a recent attempt to capit- 
alize book-collecting by selecting certain 
contemporary authors who possess a definite 
“collecting” value, and issuing their latest 
books in limited editions under a heading: 
“Each of these is the recognized first edi- 
the accepted ‘first? for both Eng- 
land and America,” it is interesting again to 
quote from Mr. Winterich. ‘When, how- 
ever, these limited editions come to be re- 
garded by the publisher as the only genuine 
first editions—when, as has happened, the 
first issue of the ordinary trade edition is 
labeled ‘Second Printing’—it is high time to 
call a halt. The logical goal of such en- 
terprise is to issue a single copy of a book 
first edition—numbered, may we 
hazard a America, unhappily, 
is filled with enterprise and the spirit of go- 
ahead—it is entirely possible that the single 
copy first edition may yet make its appear- 
ance in the world. 
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AUCTION SALES CALENDAR 
Sotheby & Company, London. 

December 3-6, inclusive. The Gosse Li- 
brary, Part II. A further selection from 
the library of the late Sir Edmund Gosse. 
In this sale are largely presentation copies 
from contemporary men of letters, Matthew 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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Arnold, the Earl of Balfour, Maurice Bar- 
ing, Max Beerbohm (one of the most fas- 
cinating series imaginable with long, char- 
acteristic inscriptions)—the one in “Fifty 
Caricatures” is: “For Edmund Gosse—(‘al- 
ways,’ as Maurice Hewlett would say, ‘be- 
nevolent to any intention’) with the affec- 
tionate regards of Max, November, 1913”; 
Robert Bridges; Walter de la Mare; Austin 
Dobson; John Drinkwater; Emerson’s “Se- 
lected Poems,” with twelve lines of verse 
in his autograph; Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
Henry James (a far more important selec- 
tion than the one in the first sale); J. J. 
Jusserand; Andrew Lang; George Moore 
(no collection will ever, probably, be as 
interesting); Walter Pater (his ‘“Renais- 
sance,” 1873 is a presentation copy from 
Henry James); Coventry Patmore; Sieg- 
fried Sassoon; John Addington Symonds; 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; and Thomas J. 
Wise. <A note in the catalogue announces 
the further sales, provisionally, as follows: 
Part III: The choicer portion of the English 
Literature (other than Plays)—shortly be- 
fore Easter, 1929; Part IV: The well- 
known collection of English Plays—shortly 
after Easter, 1929. 
3 J 
American Art Galleries 
December 6. Fine Bindings; First Edi- 
tions and Autographs, including material 
formerly in the possession of Joseph Jeffer- 
son and William Winter. A complete set 
of “The Rambler,” 1749-1752; first issue 
of the first edition, bound up from the 
original numbers; a series of important let- 
ters, signed, of Thomas Moore; Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
first edition, lacking the half-titles, appar- 
ently the first appearance of this work in 
twenty years in an American auction-room; 
the rare suppressed first edition of John 
Phillip Kemble’s “Fugitive Pieces.” 





Doubleday, Doran have announced the 
publication of George Farquhar’s “Beaux 
Stratagem” in an edition of 527 numbered 
copies, of which slightly less than half are 
for distribution in this country. The intro- 
duction has been written by Bonamy Do- 
brée, and the engravings done by J. E. La- 
boureur, “the most eminent of the engravers 
who have raised French book illustration to 
its present high level.’ The text used is 
that of the 1707 edition; and the price is 
$10. 
announcement from the publishers entirely 
omits the title of the play. 

ee 

The new Brick Row Book Shop at 42 
East soth Street is one of the most charming 
and delightful stores in New York. There 
is an atmosphere of quiet in the place, and 
as the recent books are on the ground floor, 
the reader, or investigator, in the security of 
the second-floor seclusion is not incessantly 
disturbed by opening doors, and demands for 
train-literature. Mr. Hackett is to be con- 
vratulated most sincerely. 


For some obscure reason, the letter of 


ea 


As for genuine hair-raising murder Stories, 
. . ’ 
there is nothing to compare with 


I SAW IT 
MYSELF 


by Henri Barbusse 
Author of “Under Fire” 
$2.50 
Blood-curdling scenes which Barbusse wit- 
nessed himself. Censored during the war. 


Released now. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., IN, 











By Bravig Imbs 


A remarkable woman faithfully 
presented. A book in a thousand 
to make people talk. 


$2.50. 












S LINCOLN MACVEAGH 


THE DIAL PRESS NEW YORK 














An enthralling romance of history. 


The amazing rise of that brilliant family 
of thrifty Florentine merchants— 


The Medici 
b 
Col. G. F. Young 


2 vols. $12.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 























Favorite Gift Books 
The Turn 
of the 
Century 


Finding 
Herself 


two volumes, boxed, $10.00 © 
per volume, $5.00 SCRIBNERS 

















PIGSTIES 
WITH SPIRES 


A Best Seller 
Since August 
2-50 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC.. 286-302 Fourth Ave. 














by America’s best-loved author 





peal. 
$1.50 


Even Unto Bethlehem 


The Story of Christmas 
By 
Henry van DykKe 


with frontispiece in color by N. C. WYETH 


The most original and significant Christ- 
mas story in the world. Daring, reverent, 
graphic, it describes for the first time the 
brave adventure of mother love on the 
long, hard trail that led to Bethlehem. A 
book that stands alone: young and old, of 
all creeds, will feel its strong human ap- 


SCRIBNERS 
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Mr. George Barr McCutcheon, in his in- 
teresting and readable article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, makes a statement which 
is worthy of consideration, namely, if a 
prospective collector is wise, he will adopt 
the principle of selecting a reputable and 
trustworthy bookseller and put himself in 
his hands. 

It has always been my endeavor to sell to 
those who know nothing about rare books 
with the idea that when they do know more 
they will be grateful for my care, advice 
and standards. 

I am waiting for a book to be written 


on the psychology of collecting, the motives 
which inspire the collector to form a library 
of books or autographs, the eagerness of the 
pursuit, the rewards of possession, and the 
ultimate disposal of such material. 

I am told, although not a fisherman my- 
self, that there are two types of fishermen, 
those who catch fish when they go fishing, 
and those who do not. Again, there are 
two types of reward, those who fish with 
the seine net and those who fish with a fly. 
The first means satiety, and the latter means 
thrills. 

With the stream of college graduates 


growing larger and larger each year, and 
the enormous increase in foreign travel, one 
may look forward to a steady growth in 
both the admiration for and collection of 
literary and artistic property. 








JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books First Edition 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 























Gossip, Pomp and Circum- 
stance—Official and Social 
Washington Through the 

Eyes of 


$5.00 $5.00 


My StudioWindow 


By Marietta M. Andrews 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


BOOK PLATES 


GENERAL 


OUT OF PRINT 





THE WEST, THE INDIANS, LOCAL 
history, genealogy. Catalogs on request. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on re- 
quest. Wyman C, Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. 
Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash. Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 2 East 54th St., New York. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
for sale. Interesting catalogue free. At- 
kinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, England. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 




















PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH Silver 
Art Bookplates. Send 10 cents for sixty- 
four page book of designs. J. L. Silver, 
6327 Glenwood, Uptown Chicago, III. 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING and 
Case-making for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Mate- 
rials. Restoration and all forms of Scien- 
tific Book Reclamation. Period Modernist 
and Conventional Designs. Prices on re- 
quest. Bennett Book & Binding Co., 240 
West 23rd St., New York City. 


BOOKS WANTED 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. FIRST 
editions, pamphlets, letters, inscribed books. 
Will pay cash. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
Books, Christmas Cards, Calendars. Cata- 
logues free. Our French Book Club now 
in its seventh year. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1856. 


FIRST EDITIONS 





























SCHULTE’S BARGAINS—STEPHEN 
Crane’s Complete Works, edited by Wilson 
Follet, twelve volumes, published for 
$90.00, special price $45.00; Disraeli’s 
Novels and Tales, Bradenham Edition, in- 
troductions by Philip Guedalla, twelve vol- 
umes, $30.00; Sir Thomas Browne’s Com- 
plete Works, edited by Charles Sayle, Best 
Library Edition, three volumes, $8.50; Jane 
Austen’s Complete Works, ten volumes, 
edited by Brimley Johnson, 100 colored 
illustrations, published for $30.00, special 
price $7.50; Stiles’ History of Bundling in 
America, $2.50; Mark ‘Twain’s Fireside 
Conversation in 1601, limited edition, 
$2.50; Westropp-Wakes Ancient Symbol 
Worship (Phallic Influence in Ancient Re- 
ligions), illustrated, $3.00. Catalogues 
free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


THE ABBEY CLASSICS; THOUGHTS 
on Hunting, Beckford; Letters of Runny- 
mede, Disraeli; A Year’s Residence in 
America, Cobbett; Plays of John Gay (two 
volumes) ; Poems of John Gay; Devotions 
and Deaths Duell, Dr. John Donne; Mardi, 
Herman Melville (two volumes); Shorter 
Poems of Matthew Prior; Memoirs of His 
Own Life, Sir James Melville; $1.50 each, 
choice of four, $5.00 postpaid. Congres- 
sional Bookshop, Washington. 








UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! OUR NEW 
catalogue, listing several hundred distinc- 
tive books at radical reductions. Pelican 
Book Store, 52 East 8th St., New York City. 








SEND FOR FREE LIST OF remarkable 
book bargains. Fiction, curiosa, de luxe 
editions; ali prices reduced. Gordon Cooke, 
15312 Heyden Avenue, Detroit. 





SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS, Burnaby’s 
translation; Golden Asse of Apuleius, Ad- 
lington’s translation, $2.50 each, both $4.00 
postpaid. Congressional Bookshop, Wash- 
ington. 


BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes diffi- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. ‘Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalagued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF BARRIE, Cabell, 
Cather, Kipling, Milne, Shaw and other 
English and American writers of merit are 
listed in a new catalogue issued by The 
Walden Book Shop, 410 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. WE carry 
a representative stock, including Cabell, 
Conrad, Hardy, Hearn, Robinson. Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


GENERAL 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn), is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P.M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 


RARE BOOKS, First Editions, Authors’ 
inscribed copies. Finely illustrated books, 
private press books, old colored maps and 
costume prints. Catalogues gratis. Anti- 
quarian Book Company, Birkenhead, Eng- 
land. 























BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 








BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUES OF 
instructive and interesting books. Best in 
classics, philosophy, psychology, occultism, 
magic and fiction. Chela, Box 92, College 
Station, New York. 


O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 





ODD, curious, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven materials, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


LITERARY SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Prompt service. Copy followed accurately. 
Editing if desired. ‘Telephone Bryant 4138. 
The Paget Literary Agency, Inc., 71 West 
45th Street, New York. 

















THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 


correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 


New Jersey. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


WHY DO MORLEY, BEN HECHT, 
Ernest Boyd, MacArthur, Macgowan, etc., 
choose us for their typing and stenographic 
work? There’s a reason! Individual at- 
tention, unsurpassed reputation and low 
rates. Ruth A. Cohen, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. Murray Hill 1303. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Moderate rates. Pauline Resnikoff, 
1400 Broadway, Suite 413, New York. 
Wisconsin 1777. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


FIRST-CLASS TYPING OF manuscripts 
6 cents per hundred words. Clear carbon, 
prompt service, excellent references. Au- 
thors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 
Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY TUNERS—Duttons, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Cty. We clean, ar- 
range, catalogue, replenish, weed out, reno- 
vate, equip, pack or transfer your library. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


SMART PEOPLE GIVE INTELLIGENT 
Gifts. Unusual books you would like to 
collect. Consider: Ludwig Lewisohn’s Case 
of Mr. Crump; Strange Interlude, auto- 
graphed edition; other O’Neil items; Rock- 
well Kent’s Candide; Millay’s Buck in the 
Snow; Milne’s Now We Are Six, House at 
Pooh Corner, First English Editions. Or- 
ders taken by phone (Regent 10409) or 
mail. Folio Bookshop, 128 E. 54th Street, 
New York. 





























OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 


PRINTING 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Princeton, New Jersey, offers those inter- 
ested in good typography a _ completely 
equipped plant and a skilled force for the 
production of privately printed books, cata- 
logues, and magazines. Inquiries invited. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 
A LITERARY GEM FOR YOUR OWN 
collection or as a Christmas present for 
your friend. Charles Lamb, A Tale of 
Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret. 
Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson; photo- 
gravure portrait of 1798 by Emery Walker. 
Produced by the Golden Cockerel Press. 
Bound in quarter vellum gilt. Price $2.50 
net. Frank Hollings, Publisher, 7 Great 
Turnstile, London, W. C. 2, England, 


NONESUCH PRESS. RANDOM HOUSE 
offers for sale some of the rarest of the 
early issues of the Nonesuch Press. We are 
the American agent for this and other im- 
portant private presses. Inquiries invited. 
Write to Random House, Inc., Room 501, 
20 East 57th Street, New York City. 

















GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, announce their an- 
nual» Grabhorn press publication, “Songs 
From the Ranges,” by Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. A rare literary and typo- 
graphic item. Price $4.00. Order now. 





PUBLIC SPEAKING 
THE TOASTMASTER, published quar- 
terly for public speakers requiring humor- 
ous material; $1 by year; 30 cents per 
issue. No. 1 now ready. 323 North Citrus 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 








NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkian Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





RARE BOOKS 

THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare books; Sets: of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interests. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 





RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, FINE 
Bindings, Extra Illustrated Books, Auto- 
graph Letters, Old Prints, etc. Write for 
our New Catalog of Old and Rare Books. 
Stewart Kidd, 19 E. Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati. 








STORIES WANTED 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (lInterna- 
tional), The Calart Publishing House, 107- 
11 S. Washington, Whittier, California. 
Copies 25 cents, $2.50 year, Canada $3.00. 
Foreign $3.50. Editors want articles of 
discursive nature on literature, politics, in- 
ternational relations, science, religion, edu- 
cation, and other subjects of general and 
timely interest of 2700 words’ length; short 
stories of literary merit of 2700 words or 
less; verse by recognized writers; biogra- 
phy to accompany. Payment on publication 
at good ‘rates. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


BOOKS OF TYPOGRAPHICAL interest 
exclusively. A personal service for the col- 
lector, embodying all branches of this par- 
ticular field. Correspondence invited. A. 
Leland Ziglatzki, 168 Wethersfield Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West S7th Street . New York 








The rogue elephant returns to the herd 


BySyB Unattended by trumpet blasts, 


TRapeER Horn has suddenly slipped away 
from his daughter’s home in Kent, Eng- 
land, and headed once more for wildest 
Africz i. 


NENAN He goes first to Johannesburg 


to visit his editor and discoverer, Mrs. 
Ethelreda Lewis . . . Then he plans a 
round of visits to all his old convivials 
including K1nG Sotomon Denizvutte, 
Paramount Chief of the Zulus. He has a 
debt of gratitude to settle there, for it 
was Kino Denizu.vu’s favorite witch- 
docter who saved his leg from amputation 
many years ago, after a river skirmish 
between the OsHEBA’ sand theOKELLy’s 


AyiSydy Recently The Inner Sanctum 


donned the apostolic robes of the propher 
and announced that Wall Street's pre- 
Christmas fury would break all records, 
and that the titans of finance would give 
away, as the ideal guide-book for their 
customers and junior executives, the two 
standard works by Merry Le ee 
RuKkeyser: The Common Sense of Money 
and Investments and Financial . “de nce to 
A Young Man. As for the first predic- 
tion, attention is respectfully directed to 
the current quotations on Sears Roebuck 
and Bankers Trust Company. <As for the 
The Inner Sanctum is now affec 
nonately contemplating a non-cancellable 
order for 500 copies of the first RUKEYSER 
book, placed by a large financial house. 


NAVAN Except for a few paragraphs 


in The Inner Sanctum, not a word of ad 
vertising has yet appeared for The ys of 
Thinking, the new book by AnpBE Ernest 
Dimnet. Yet the book ts beginning to move, 
especially in New York and Chicago. Thus 
far the only reviews have appeared in 
St. Louis and He urtford! . A personality 
like Abbe Dimnet’s—and it radiates from 
every page of his wise and. witty book—is 
more influential than a carload of coupons 
[FootnoTe. the advertising begins this 
week in The Saturday Review of Literature.| 


AySyh The Inner Sanctum 


hereby serves notice to the 
literary critics of America 
chatif no review of Departure, 
the new novel of the Orient 
by Rotanpb DorGELeEs,is 
forthcoming within four days, 
an advertising campaign will 
be launched to Tett ALL. 


Ahh: That mysterious and seductive 


fleet of Btiepano- Suizas parked in front of 
The Inner Sanctum’s domain at 37 West 
$7th Street is simply delivering a new 
consignment of Corday perfume [lite rally] 
for the second printing of The Technic que of 


The Love Affair 


second, 





EssanDFss 














Even in crime they 
were poets— 


The Men of Silence 


Louis Forgione 
2.50 


The Three Musketeers of 
Modern Italy 





WHILE back we spoke of the award 

made by Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
to Vachel Lindsay as an “annual award.” It 
was $500—but it was mot annual. It was a 
special gift from one of the magazine’s 
best friends, and will not be repeated un- 
less some other sufficiently interested and 
affluent lover of the art is inspired by this 
generous example. “Think,” says the editor 
of Poetry, Harriet Monroe, “of the annual 
awards to painters and sculptors—the cur- 
rent exhibition at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago gives $6,650 annually, prizes from 
$2,500 to $100!”, 

The New Playwrights Theater at 133 
West Fourteenth Street, whose executive 
director is Em Jo Basshe, and upon whose 
board of directors are John Dos Passos, 
Michael Gold, and John Howard Lawson, 
will open their 1928-29 season on De- 
cember first with presentation of Upton 
Sinclair’s play, “Singing Jailbirds.” Their 
second play, to be put on in February, will 
be “Airways, Inc.” by John Dos Passos. A 
sustaining fund has been created to insure 
the permanence of the theater. It serves 
to conduct the En-Pi-Ti Shops at 133 West 
14th (Phone Watkins 0588). These shops 
design and execute modern skyscraper 
bookshelves, machine-age furniture, book- 
bookplates, modernistic window dis- 
plays, posters, screens, letterheads, book- 
covers, and so on. Such artists contribute 
their services as Hugo Gellert, Art Young, 
Glintenkamp, William Gropper, Remo 
Bufano, and others... . 


ends, 


The Writers Club has opened its meetings 
for the winter at Keen’s Chop House, on 
Forty-fourth Street. So far some of the 
speakers have been John Farrar, Beverley 
Nichols, Frank Parker Stockbridge, and 
others. Recently the President of the society, 
J. George Frederick, presented some inter- 
esting statistics indicating from New York 
income tax returns that a larger percentage 
of writers making returns earned over $63,- 
ooo a year than is the case in any other 
profession. 

We thank Father Will Whalen of Orrtan- 
na for an entertaining letter and a Christ- 
mas card sent in advance of the season be- 
cause he says, “Thought I'd git me greet- 
ing in to ye early and avoid the rush.” 

The Catholic Book Club has selected “The 
Christmas Book” by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
and G. C. Heseltine as their December vol- 
ume to send to their subscribers. ‘This is quite 
a delectable collection of poetry and prose 
subtitled “An Anthology for Moderns.” 

Miss Spurgeon, Professor of English at 
the University of London, recently discov- 
ered in America one of the copies of the 
works of Shakespeare originally in the pos- 
sesion of John Keats. ‘The other is in the 
Keats Museum in Hampstead. Both the 
editions were marked by Keats and the most 
important of these markings are reproduced 
in “Keats’s Shakespeare, A Descriptive 
Study based on New Material,” by Dr. Ca- 
roline F, E, Spurgeon, published by the Ox- 
ford University Press in New York. Besides 
contributing a long study of the annotated 
Shakespeare plays, Miss Spurgeon furnishes 
a table of comparative passages in the plays 
and in “Endymion.” The book reveals 
Keats’s mind in action, shows what particu- 
larly struck him as he read, the phrases he 
loved. . 

Bertrand Russell has said that “Plato, if 
he could return to this world, would make 
friends with Dean Inge; Bacon would be 
appointed editor of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, but would be dismissed for inserting 
advertising matter under the guise of 
articles.” 

Al Woods has arranged for the dramati- 
zation of “Jerome or The Latitude of 
Love,” a Viking Press book, by Maurice 
Bedel. Arthur Richman will do the adap- 
tation and the production will probably 
be soon now. Duckworth is_ bringing 
“Jerome” out in England. We found 
“Jerome” most entertaining. 

John Rothenstein’s “The Artists of the 
18g0’s,” sent over from Routledge, is an 
excellent work on the men of that time by 
a son of the distinguished artist, Wélliam 
Rothenstein; and the Hogarth Essays, 
which have appeared separately in England 
from the press of Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf, now reappear in a selection of 


eleven from the original thirty or over 
(the second series still running in England) 
brought out by Doubleday, Doran. Some 
of the contributors are Virginia Woolf her- 
self, Logan Pearsall Smith, E. M. Forster, 
Rose Macaulay, Robert Graves, and T S. 
Eliot. ... 

Lord, how the books abound! One we 
simply must read is this Arnold Zweig— 
not to be confused with Stefan Zweig, the 
adapter of “Volpone”—novel, “The Case 
of Sergeant Grischa.” Eric Sutton trans- 
lated it from the German and it was 
selected, as we have noted ere this, by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club as their December 
choice. Here it is before us, very attrac- 
tively bound and jacketed. Several mem- 
bers of the Viking Press have sung its 
praises in our ear. But we have just been 
finishing up Aldous Huxley's “Point Count- 
erpoint,” which was the Literary Guild 
book choice, and so we haven’t got to the 
Sergeant yet. “Point Counterpoint” is as 
rich as a plum-cake, and Good Lord, how 
that man Huxley can write, how he draws 
away from the field. Of course the book 
plunged our naturally sunny disposition into 
a pit of despond. The people, for the most 
part, are so real and yet such monsters. 
They might not seem monsters to you; they 
did to us; and then, in another flash just 
precisely the kind of people you run across 
quite often, and a most various lot. Some 
of them say and do things that give us 
the pip, and yet how deeply and saturninely 
Huxley understands every real motive, how 
intuitively he follows circumstance. He is 
a terrible feline prowler in the dark of our 
deepest selves. . . 

Still, at that, we shouldn’t advise any- 
body collapsing into permanent disillusion- 
ment with everything just because Huxley 
has been able to present variously thwarted 
and tortured people so vividiy. His book 
also has mellowness, ripeness, flashes of what 
we can only think of as inspiration, cer- 
tain triumphs of the sardonic, certain un- 
forgettable scenes. Naturally, it is life 
through only one pair of eyes, and it is 
terrible in its integrity to the fact as he 
has divined it. He began as a poet. This 
is anything ‘but a poet’s book, to us. It 
runs on an entirely different level. But it 
appeals to the Mithridates in every intelli- 
gence. It forces one to “think through,” 
a habit that is only infrequently ours. .. . 

The following has come to our atten- 
tion. It is a warning to young girls to 
really recuperate in their vacations. It was 
penned by a member of the business staff of 
this office for the benefit of a young lady 
assistant who returned from her leave of 
absence rather more exhausted by vacation- 
ing than by office-work: 

Epitaph 

Tread lightly, stranger, o’er this sod, 

Here lies our Gittel, safe with God. 

Had she been quieter last year 

She would not lie so quiet here. . 

Two new books of poems worth your 
attention are “Cawdor” by Robinson Jeffers 
(Horace Liveright) and “Collected Poems” 
by Richard Aldington (Covici, Friede). 
Then there is also “Winter Words,” the 
posthumous volume by Thomas Hardy, pub- 
lished by Macmillan. These three books 
should be sufficient to one for the winter 
in the realm of poetry, unless one is par- 
ticularly avid. They are three very differ- 
ent books and yet three books each conse- 
crating the genuine flame. . . 

Oh, and a fourth is John Gould Fletcher’s 
“The Black Rock.” It should be read to- 
gether with the Hardy, as the title-poem 
is dedicated to him, a poem to which we 
have before this called your attention. ... 

Aesop was not the only fabulist. Manuel 
Komroff has edited for Lincoln MacVeagh’s 
(The Dial Press) Library of Living Classics 
the largest collection of fables ever pub- 
lished. This is a fine large volume that 
plucks flowers from all the ages, from 
Arabia in Biblical times down to Anatole 
France. La Fontaine, Franklin, Kriloff, 
Tolstoy, Ambrose Bierce, Stevenson, and 
Oscar Wilde are all represented, with many 
others. Much of the world’s greatest wis- 
dom is condensed in these allegorical stories. 

Well, 
day! 


well, well, guess we'll call it a 


THE PHOENICIAN. 


UNDER- | 
GROUND 


By J. Jefferson Farjeon 


The latest mee by this unique 
writer. ing, humorous, and 


human. 
$2.00 


MONSIEUR 
~ 
By R. W. Sneddon 


American journalists in Paris— 
and much more. “Never flags a 


minute.”"—London Times. 
$2.00 


The 
WHITE 








CROW 


By Philip MacDonald 
The author of The Rasp works 


out a brilliant detective story to 
an amazing conclusion. 


$2.00 


The 
— 


MRS. 
DAVENPORT 


By Anthony Gilbert 


“We have put this book beside 
The Greene Murder Case. . . . at 
the top of the tree.” 

—The New Yorker. 


$2.00 
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Love—Life—Adventure 


THE CHEVALIER 
DE BOUFFLERS 


by NESTA WEBSTER 


Allowed by English writers to pass 
into oblivion with the snows of yester- 
day, the story of the Chevalier and the 
Comtesse de Sabran has here been 
recalled, and from the dust of old 
records blossoms anew the story of a 
great passion. 


If the story reads like fic- 
tion it is but a tribute to the 
romance of their lives. 

$5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


CET eR BAN 








Book Bargains 


52 pages of unusual values 
in our annual Fall catalog 


now ready and will be sent free on 
request. This interesting catalog con- 
tains more than 1000 titles offered at 
half price or less. Ask us to send you 
a copy and get your name on our 
mailing list. 


THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
235-239 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y- 
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The New Books 
Poetry 


(Continued from rage 443) 

HITCH AND COME IN, By WILLIAM 

HERSCHELL. Bobbs-Merrill. 1928. $2. 

This is homespun verse, “the spirit of 
old-time hospitality and friendship.” Riley, 
and occasionally Eugene Field, are influ- 
mces. There is some colloquialism. All of 
it is small calibre. 


yAGABOND’S HOUSE. By Don Bianp- 
iNG. Dodd, Mead. 1928. $2. 

The author, of Hawaii, is rather a better 
illustrator of his own work (his decorations 
are fairly good) than he is a writer, though 
he does convey the glamour of far islands 
in some of his verse, in a Robert W. Service 
manner, and his light rhymes, as in “Names 
Are Ships,” are technically clever. He strums 
in a happy-go-lucky strain and purveys 
local color, 


THE CONNECTICUT POETRY AN- 
THOLOGY. Compiled and edited by 
RALPH WALDO SNow. New Haven: The 
Quinnipiack Press, 1928. 

We do not care greatly about the gather- 
ing together of groups of poems according 
to whether or not their writers happen to 
hail from the same section of the country. 
It proves nothing. Alfred Bellinger, Anna 
Hempstead Branch, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
Leonard Cline, William Griffith, Amanda 
Benjamin Hall, Robert Hillyer, Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, Clinton Scollard, Odell Shep- 
ard, Wilbert Snow, Genevieve Taggard, 
Mark Van Doren, Winifred Wells, and 
Florence Wilkinson, qualify, among others, 
as Connecticut writers, and these are such 
poets as to make the anthology worth more 
than most. The poems most native to Con- 
necticut are, perhaps, Miss Branch’s ‘“Con- 
necticut Road Song,” and Miss Taggard’s 
“Dilemma of the Elm,” both beautiful crea- 
tions of different kinds. All poetry lovers 
who also love their native state, if that state 
be Connecticut—and a beautiful state it is 
—should possess themselves of this book,— 
to have fostered half a dozen of the writers 
in it is something of which any state has a 
right to be proud. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES - OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. With illustra- 
tions by W. RussELL FLINT. Boston: 
Hale, Cushman & Flint. 1928. $10. 

In London this book is published by Jo- 
nathan Cape and the Medici Society. It is 
a beautiful volume with full-page illustra- 
tions in color well reproduced. The text in 
the ancient spelling is clear and well cut on 
a page of wise margins. It is a new edi- 
tion of Chaucer that will prove a beautiful 
ornament to any library, or drawing-room, 
for that matter. 


STARDUST. Sonnets by WILLIAM ADAMs 
SLADE. . Providence: Preston & Rounds 
Company. 1928. 

These ten sonnets sprang from the read- 
ing of certain scientific books, which are 
listed at the end of the slight brochure, 
which has a short preface by the author. 
The ninth sonnet is the best where none are 
remarkable. 


VELD VERSE. By KINGSLEY FAIRBRIDGE. 
Oxford University Press. 1928. $2. 
The great majority of these verses were 

written before the author went up to Ox- 

ford in 1908. “The Veld was his public 
school.” The first edition of “Veld Verse” 
was issued in 1909; the present edition is 

a revision. The verse is chiefly of interest 

for its local color and atmosphere. Occa- 

sionally it reminds of certain phases of the 
earlier Kipling, which is, perhaps, inevi- 
table. A poem like “The Puff-Adder” is 


vivid, so is the hyena poem. 


THE WHEEL IN MIDSUMMER. By 
Janet Lewis. Lynn, Massachusetts: The 
Lone Gull, 36 Munroe Street. 1928. 
This tiny book is by a poet whose poems 

here included, a large share of them, have 

been contributed to Poetry: A Magazine of 

Verse, Broom, Voices, The Forge, and Man- 

tkin, Her work is delicately beautiful, 

worth reading, worth preserving in its small 
crystals. It is slight but not entirely ev- 
anescent. 


ARACHNE. By Amos WILDER. 
University Press. 1928. $2. 
These poems are by a relative of Thorn- 

ton Wilder. They are his second volume 
of verse. They bespeak cultivation, a love 
of the classics, a sense of beauty, and the 
attempt to follow a high tradition. But 
they are shadows of greater work that has 
gone before, shadows occasionally lovely 
and wistful in their gestures,—always dig- 
nified in their postures,—but shadows never- 
theless. 


Yale 


THE GRUB STREET BOOK OF VERSE. 


Edited by HENRY Harrison. Illustrated 
by JoHN FuNK. Henry Harrison, 19 
Stuyvesant Street, New York. 1928. 
$2.25. 


Here are 171 poems by 76 poets. The 
illustrations of the book are accomplished 
in design. Henry Harrison is a new poet 
and publisher who exhibits some taste in 
gathering together the best of the garret 
poetry of the day. Here are plenty of frag- 
ments with plenty of twinkling facets. 
Poems amorous, satirical, epigrammatic, di- 
dactic, experimental. None is truly distin- 
guished, many seem like a throw-back to 
the days of the Yellow Book. They date. 
Solon R. Barber seems most to possess strong 
fibre, though his work is as yet in the ex- 
perimental stage. 


LOVE—AND AFTER. By Marcaret 
Haynes. Harold Vinal. 1928. $1.50. 

VOICE AND VISION. By Jessie A. Ross. 
The same. 

ISLES OF PAISLEY. By 
SMITH, The same. 

MEDITERRANEA, By ALIcE K. BROWER. 
The same. 

SUNG AT DAWNING. 
MILLER. The same. 
Miss Haynes’s love verses are slight and 

distinguished by no remarkable phrase. Miss 

Ross is negligibly minor, Mrs. Smith hardly 

better. Miss Brower’s verses concern a 

Mediterranean tour and open as follows: 


JENNIE N. 


By TOWNSEND 


At Sea 
Paradise 
(With apologies to Omar) 
A deck, a steamer chair, a rolling sea, 
A well-wrapped rug, the cold salt spray, 
and thee 
To hold in converse when the mood is 
thine— 
Ah, this, in sooth, is Paradise for me! 


and that is characteristic and a fair quota- 
tion. Mr. Miller is just slightly better, as 
when he writes in a sonnet 


It leaves the pain of beauty when it dies, 
Lingering, like sunset in the day’s tired eyes. 


Which is about all we can gleam from 
these five thin volumes. We can hardly 
congratulate Mr. Vinal upon their publica- 
tion. 


RIVER’S GIFT. By MAHLON LEonarRD 
FisHER. Williamsport, Pa.: The Clayton 
Spicer Press. 1928, 

These lyrics are rather like pressed 
flowers in an old album. ‘They are grave 
and sensitive and restrained, but they have 
not that perfection of workmanship that 
would enable them completely to please 
those who relish the traditional in verse 
quite as much as modern manners, Mr. 
Fisher occasionally approaches perfection: 


I have not seen the red gold run 

From any young girl’s gilded hair; 
But a tired eagle, drifted far, 

Pause on the crest of Heaven, and there 
Steady himself agenst a star 


only to mar lines that might have been 
classically beautiful. As a minor point, 
why on earth should he have admitted here 
the crude phonetic spelling of against as 
agenst. Why was he not able to see that 
“red gold run from any young girl’s gilded 
hair” is cheaply to gild what should be 
Landorian gold? The tired eagle steady- 
ing himself against a star is a strikingly 
poetic concept. It might well have been 
greatly put. He will also use expressions 
like “the dim Used-To-Be,” “craving an 
olden leaven,” “and Everness is wide,” and 
so on. These are tenth-rate. There is 
deep feeling in “The House” and yet the 
particular words in which a_ profound 
thought is presented do not satisfy us. 
Finally, Mr. Fisher has much of the equip- 
ment of a true poet, his sonnets have al- 
ready proved in years past that he could 
rise to certain heights, but we could wish 
that he considered his particular words and 
phrases more arduously and worked his 
material with a touch more disciplined to 
be precise. 


SEA SHELLS. By Burpetre K. MARVIN. 
Harold Vinal. 1928. 
Some of this verse is very bad, some fair 
to middling, There is no quality of per- 
manence about any of it. 


Cry oF Time. By Hazel Hall. Dutton. $2.50. 

Poetry oF THE OriENT. Edited by Eunice 
Tietjens. Knopf. 

SeLtectep Poems For Armistice Day. 
B. McAllister. New York: Dean. $2. 

Lute anp Scimitar. By Achmed Abdullah. 
Payson & Clarke. 


By C. 


From Victorian Days. By W. F. Smyth. Ce- 
dar Rapids: Forch Press. 

Tue New Ace. By Ivory Franklin Frisbee. 
Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach Street, 
Boston, Mass. $1. 


A Bronco Prcasus. By Charles F. Lummis 


Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Losr City. By Marion Strobel. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50. 

Propuet AND Foot. By Lowis Golding. Dut- 
ton. $2. 


Tue Upwarpv Pass. By Henry Bellamann. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 

Tue Eartn For Sate. By Harold Monro. 
Dial. $1.50. 

Goop Morninc, AMERICA. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3. 


By Carl Sandburg. 


Tue InrerNo oF Dante ALIGHIERI. Trans- 
lated by S. Fowler Wright. Cosmopolitan. 
$2.50. 

More Pious Frienps aND Drunken Com- 
PANIONS. Collected by Frank Shay. Macau- 
lay. $2.50. 


Travel 


IN THE LINCOLN COUNTRY: Journeys 
to the Lincoln Shrines of Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Other States. By 
REXFORD NEWcOMB. Lippincott. 1928. 
$3.50. 


This is literally a monumental book. 
Turning its pages is not unlike a stroll 
through a _ well-furnished graveyard, so 
profuse are the photographs of tombstones, 
monuments, tablets, and statues. There are 
in all forty-three illustrations and sketches 
and eight maps, and these last are supple- 
mented by the very full motoring directions 
in the text, written usually, and necessarily 
so, in the style of the most popular Ameri- 
can blue book. The author has personally 
visited every spot he describes, and his care 
and thoroughness have raised the book above 
the status of a mere guidebook and nearer 
to the biography which he disclaims any 
intention of writing. 

As this is one of the first books about 
Lincoln to appear since the touchstone for 
all Lincoln biographies was published this 
fall, it has seemed worth while to check one 
of Mr. Newcomb’s statements with the cor- 
responding account in Beveridge’s “Lin- 
coln.” Mr. Newcomb discredits the story 
that Lincoln did not put in an appearance 


on the date first set for his marriage to 
Mary Todd, and lays the onus on Herndon 
for putting it on record. He does not men- 
tion that it was Mary Todd’s sister, Mrs. 
Edwards, who first gave the story to Hern- 
don and to Jesse Weik as well. 
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Charm Test—Love Test—‘Babbitt” Test 
—Liar Test—“Gold Digger’’ Test—Vo- 
cabulary Test — ‘Beauty Test — Prejudice 
Test—Moral Turpitude Test—*‘*Complex” 
Test—Wife Test—Genius Test. 
Ellis Parker Butler—*“More fun than the 

giggling hysterics.” 

Bob Davis—“Thru it I have become so 


well acquainted with myself that it 
amounts to familiarity.” 


Beverly Nichols—“Have already dipped 
into it with great delight.” 
Nunnally Johnson— ‘“‘The Charm Test is 


a teaser of the first order.” 
A Book That is Mounting in Sales Like 
Cross-Word Puzzles! 


THE BOURSE_ 22%: 408 St: 


New York, N. Y. 

















A beautiful new gift edition with 
26 drawings in pen and ink 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS 


Florio’s Translation 


3 Vols., $10.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
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Week of December 3°—_OLD HEIDELBERG 


Second and Final Week of that Caudeamus Iigitur 
Classic of Sentiment and Schmerz, that well-loved 
idol with feet of Bertha M. Clay, of which C. E. 
Montague wrote: *3 Hours’ Revel: We lie and 


wallow in it.’’ ss 
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A great and stirring novel by a new author has just been published. The Book-of-the- 
Month Club has chosen it as its December book. Continental critics . 
have placed it on a plane with the greatest modern novels. 





THE C4SE OF 
SERGEANT GRISCHG 


By ARNOLD ZWEIG 


A man’s life is at stake. No chance for telephone communica- 
tion—the snowfall has snapped the wires. Minutes grow to 
hours and still no word. Men and women wait breathlessly 
for a message of reprieve. Others, fearing the worst, attempt 
to release the condemned by guile or by force. 
| Why all this frenzy over one humble common soldier when 
thousands of his kind were marching to death each day? 
| What was this pitiless force that thrust Grischa up from 
the crowd to the brilliantly lighted stage of a vast drama of 
intrigue, ambition and love? 

Arnold Zweig has taken the simple story of one bewildered, 
lovable man and made of it an epic of all men. Lion Feucht- 
wanger calls it “the first great novel yet written anywhere 
about the war.” Arthur Schnitzer says, “Of all the novels of 
recent years there is none that affected me so profoundly or that 
continues to produce so profound an after-effect.” “A great 
book... aboveall, living.” — Dorothy Canfield. HendrikVan 
Loon considers it “the finest book I have read in many and 
many a moon.” Translated from the German by Eric Sutton. 
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65 thousand printed ee 52.50 at all bookstores. 


30 Irving Place: THE VIKING PRESS * New York City 
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